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| The U.N. 


On the first occasion on which real, un- 
disguised, undeniable aggression took place 
after World War II, the world community 
| as a whole successfully mobilized itself to 

stop it. 

You can say that this was primarily due 
to the tremendous decision of President 
Truman on behalf of the United States, 
who alone had forces near enough to the 
spot to counter the aggression. 
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t Atlantic Treaty Organization, for the pre- 
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That great goal may never be achieved, 
but it must always be aimed at, and there- 
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Convention Will Make History 


Council Invites Presidential Candidates 


President Green will deliver keynote at the parley in New York 


HE 1952 convention of the 

American Federation of Labor 

will be held in New York City 
next month, and all indications are 
that it will be one of the greatest con- 
ventions in the history of organized 
labor in the Western Hemisphere. 

The A. F. of L. Executive Council, 
meeting at Atlantic City a few days 
ago, drafted its annual report. Copies 
of the document will be distributed to 
the delegates representing more than 
8,000,000 trade unionists when the 
convention gets under way on Sep- 
tember 15. Much of the work of the 
convention will be based upon the 
Executive Council’s report. 

For the first time in the history of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
the list of convention speakers will 
include the Presidential candidates of 
the two major parties. The Executive 
Council decided at the Atlantic City 
Meeting to extend invitations to Gov-. 
frnor Adlai Stevenson and General 
Dwight Eisenhower. In the past, 
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A. F. of L. conventions in Presidential 
election years were always held in 
November—after the election. 

The Executive Council gave its at- 
tention to the dangers of inflation. 
The Council warned that millions of 
Americans will suffer unless action is 
taken to check the inflationary trend. 

At Atlantic City time was also de- 
voted to labor’s political education 
program. Election of a liberal Con- 
gress has top priority this year. 

The text of the Council’s statement 
on inflation was as follows: 

“The cost of living, already at an 
all-time high, is climbing at an alarm- 
ing rate. There is grave danger again 
of runaway price inflation. Big Busi- 
ness, which prevailed upon Congress 
to weaken price controls, must bear 
the responsibility for the critical 
trend. 

“The worst situation is in food 
prices. The Eighty-second Congress 
made it virtually impossible to keep 
food prices in check by removing 


ceilings from processed fruits and 
vegetables. 

“There is no justification whatso- 
ever for attributing the present price 
spiral to wage adjustments. All the 
evidence available proves that it is due 
to profiteering right down the line, 
from the wholesale to the retail level— 
profiteering made possible by the 
special amendments voted into the 
price controls law by Congress. 

“Due to the lag in official reporting 
of price changes, the current govern- 
ment figures do not reflect the sharp 
upturn in prices during the past few 
weeks. The public already has felt 
the change in the markets, but it won’t 
know the full story of the bad news 
until the figures for the period up to 
July 15 are made public later this 
month by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. 

“In the months ahead the prospect 
is even more forbidding. Prices of 
manufactured articles are bound to 
rise, due to the huge and unjustifiable 
increase in steel prices extorted from 
the government by the steel industry. 

“The problem of inflation concerns 
all Americans—wage-earners particu- 
larly. As living costs increase, the 
purchasing power of the wage dollar 
shrinks. Every broad rise in price 
represents a cut in the real earnings 
of the workers of this nation. Only a 
comparative few are receiving belated 
compensatory wage adjustments for 
the upward march of the price index. 

“The Executive Council is con- 
vinced that unless prompt action is 
taken to halt and control the present 
inflationary trend, economic hard- 
ships will be suffered by millions of 
our people. Economic imbalance will 
be created that may pose a threat to 
our free enterprise system. In the 
long run, business and agriculture 
will be hurt just as severely as labor 
by inflation. 

“The President of the United States 
has all these facts before him. We 
urge him to take whatever steps the 
facts make necessary to protect the 
public interest in the price crisis.” 














The father of Labor Day was born 100 years ago. Here a grandson unveils monument in New Jersey 


— <a ee 
Vomit 


Peter J. MeGuire Memorial Is Unveiled 


MOST impressive monument 

to the memory of Peter J. Mc- 

Guire, the father of Labor Day, 
has been unveiled in Arlington Ceme- 
tery, Pennsauken Township, New 
Jersey, where the great pioneer trade 
union leader lies buried. More than 
2,000 union leaders from all over the 
nation gathered to pay tribute to the 
founder of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners. 

Eulogies were delivered by Secre- 
tary of Labor Maurice Tobin, Pres- 
ident William Green and Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, President 
M. A. Hutcheson of the Carpenters, 
President Richard J. Gray of the 
Building and Construction Trades 
Department and Louis P. Marciante, 
president of the New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor. 

Perhaps the most touching talk 
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was made by 92-year-old Frank Duf- 
fy, secretary emeritus of the Carpen- 
ters and a close personal friend of 
McGuire’s half a century ago. 

He spoke of the early struggles for 
labor recognition in which they both 
engaged, of McGuire’s daring and 
roving spirit, of the great crusades 
which he launched and carried for- 
ward to success. 

As Duffy told the story, McGuire 
established the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters in 1881 around the 
nucleus of eleven local unions, with 
2,042 members and no tangible as- 
sets. Today the organization boasts 
800,000 members in 2,900 local un- 
ions and a sound financial structure, 
from which more than $70,000,000 
has been paid to members in pensions 
and to their families in death bene- 
fits. It is a truly great union. 


Later in that same year of 188, 
McGuire joined with Samuel Gom- 
pers in issuing the call for the forma- 
tion of the all-embracing American 
Federation of Labor, which he en- 
visioned as a tower of strength for the 
nation’s workers. 

Three years later McGuire inaugu- 
rated the drive for the eight-hour 
day, at that time a startling innova- 
tion. As Duffy related the dramatic 
sequence of events, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor chose McGuire in 1890 to 
make the first experimental fight for 
the eight-hour day, to lead the wa) 
with the Carpenters Union for the 
other unions, and he won out within 
a few months. 

But Peter J. McGuire will be re 
membered as the father of Labor Day 
above all else. He advanced the pro 
posal for (Continued on Page 29) 
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omparing the Platforms 


rhe 1952 platforms of the Democratic and Republican parties were subjected 


io non-partisan analysis by George Meany, A. F. of L. seeretary-treasurer, 


in a recent appearance on NBC’s “Viewpoint U.S.A.” program. The questions 


were fired at Mr. Meany by Ray Scherer of the network’s Washington staff 


RAY SCHERER 

From Washington the National 
Broadcasting Company again pre- 
sents “Viewpoint U.S.A.” This is 
Ray Scherer, NBC Washington cor- 
respondent, with another in the series 
devoted to the special viewpoints of 
the farm, labor and business. Today 
a labor view. We turn to politics. 
Now that the national political con- 
yentions are over, the American peo- 
ple will have ample opportunity be- 
fore November 4 to compare not only 
the opposing candidates but the party 
platforms. In theory, political plat- 
forms are supposed to be statements 
of principles and objectives. In prac- 
tice they frequently promise all things 
to all men—and women, too—as bait 
to catch votes. Organized labor is 
particularly interested in party plat- 
forms, and today on “Viewpoint 
U.S.A.” labor will compare the 
planks of the two parties. 

To give us the viewpoint of the 
American Federation of Labor, here 
is Mr. George Meany, its secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Meany, how do the 
two party platforms shape up in your 
estimation ? 


GEORGE MEANY 

This year, Mr. Scherer, the plat- 
forms of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties are poles apart on many 
issues of vital interest to the nation’s 
workers and to the American people 
generally. The two platforms present 
clear-cut conflicts on basic bread-and- 
butter problems. It is a healthy thing 
for our political future to have such 
opposite points of view expressed by 
the two parties. It gives the voters a 
dlear choice. I want to emphasize that 
[say this neither as a Democrat nor 
a a Republican, but from a complete- 


ly non-)artisan and factual point of 
View. 
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MR. SCHERER 

All right, Mr. Meany, let’s get 
down to cases. As I understand it, 
the American Federation of Labor 
submitted eleven identical platform 
recommendations to both parties. 
Suppose we use those as a yardstick 
for comparing what actually was 
done. The first item on the A. F. of 
L. list dealt with labor-management 
relations. Can you tell us what you 


recommended and what both parties 
did about it? 


MR. MEANY 

We recommended the replacement 
of the Taft-Hartley Act with a new 
law fair to management and labor 
alike. We said that five years of ex- 
perience with the Taft-Hartley Act 
had proved it to be unworkable, un- 
just and a complete failure. The 
Democratic platform agreed with us 
thoroughly. It came out strongly for 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. It 
called for a new legislative approach 
to the entire labor-management prob- 
lem on a basis of fairness and. equity 
and consideration for the national 
welfare. 

The Republican platform, on the 
contrary, praised the Taft-Hartley 
Act and favored its retention. Its 
only concession to labor was a 
promise of amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act in the dim, distant future 
if time and experience should show 
such amendments to be advisable. 
This plank insulted the intelligence 
of the American worker by saying 
the Taft-Hartley Act guaranteed to 
him the right to quit his job at any 
time. We always thought that God 
guaranteed that right to free workers 
in a free land. 

Let me add this: I doubt that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower subscribes to his 
party’s platform on this issue. I look 


for him to repudiate it during the 
campaign. 
MR. SCHERER 
That is certainly an interesting pre- 
diction, Mr. Meany. Now let’s go on 
to the second plank you proposed, 
dealing with economic controls. 


MR. MEANY 

The A. F. of L. urged upon both 
parties an effective stabilization pro- 
gram, including effective price con- 
trols to eliminate profiteering at the 
expense of all the American people. 
It is hard to believe, but the Repub- 
lican platform does not even mention 
this basic issue. We are forced to be- 
lieve that this silent treatment means 
endorsement of attempts by Repub- 
lican leaders in the Eighty-second 
Congress to kill price controls en- 
tirely. The Democratic platform, by 
contrast, pledges continuance of 
workable price controls during the 
emergency period and further prom- 
ises to redress the injury done to the 
American people by the weakening 
amendments voted into the Defense 
Production Act by the last Congress. 
Here is a bread-and-butter issue of 
the first magnitude. I leave it to the 
good judgment of the people of this 
country to decide which platform 
would best protect their interests on 
this big issue. 


MR. SCHERER 
While we are on the subject of 
controls, how do the two platforms 
stack up on rent controls? 
MR. MEANY 
The Republicans urged abolishing 
rent controls, except in defense areas. 
The Democrats said rent controls 
should be retained wherever housing 
shortages exist. The A. F. of L. rec- 
ommended the same course that the 
Democrats took. 
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MR. SCHERER 
Here now is another related sub- 
ject, the housing program. 


MR, MEANY 

The Republican platform over- 
looked that subject entirely. I don’t 
believe it was omitted by accident. 

The real estate lobby, I understand, 
was very active at the Republican 
convention. 

Again the Democratic platform 
very closely matches labor’s recom- 
mendations. 

It pledged fulfillment of programs 
for private housing development, for 
public low-rent housing, for slum 
clearance, urban redevelopment and 
farm housing. I should also say that 
the Republicans said that they would 
aid slum clearance with local coopera- 
tion, 

MR. SCHERER 

Suppose we take up next a few 
more of the social objectives the 
American Federation urged upon 
both parties. First, the important 
subject of social security. 


MR. MEANY 

The Republicans favored social se- 
curity coverage for those still ex- 
cluded. So did the Democrats. The 
Republicans did not advocate higher 
benefits. They said inflation has cut 
the value of present benefits, which is 
true. They promised to stop inflation 
by cutting federal spending. From 
labor’s point of view, the Democrats 
went much further. They did urge 
higher benefits. They pledged en- 
couragement for the employment of 
older workers and elimination of re- 
strictions on how much retired work- 
ers are permitted to earn while draw- 
ing benefits for which they paid in 
taxes. The Democrats also favored 
a stronger system of unemployment 
insurance. 

MR. SCHERER 

Along that line, the controversial 
question of health insurance. How 
would you rate the party platforms on 
that issue, Mr. Meany? 


MR. MEANY 
Of course, you know we of organ- 
ized labor are for health insurance. 
The Republican platform not only op- 
poses it; it condemns the whole idea. 
The Democratic platform only goes 
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as far as hoping for an acceptable 
solution from the President’s Special 
Commission now studying the na- 
tion’s health needs. That represents 
a retreat from the Democratic posi- 
tion of former years, and it once 
again attests to the heavy pressure of 
the medical lobby. The Democrats 
did, however, favor federal aid for 
hospital construction and for medi- 
cal education. 


MR. SCHERER 
How about the billion-dollar pro- 
gram of federal aid to general ed- 
ucation which the A. F. of L. rec- 
ommended ? 


MR. MEANY 

The Democratic platform did not 
mention any definite amount, but it 
did endorse a broad program of fed- 
eral aid to education, so that the 
American people can be assured full 
educational opportunities, regardless 
of race or economic status, so that 
they can have modern, safe school 
buildings and high-grade, well-paid 
teachers. But the Republican plat- 
form gave the American people not 
the slightest crumb of comfort on this 
issue. It said that financing of ed- 
ucation has always rested upon local 
communities and the states and that 
it should stay there. That sounds 
plausible, but it ignores entirely the 
fact that a number of states just don’t 
have the money to provide decent 
education. 

MR. SCHERER 

You speak of money, Mr. Meany, 
and that reminds us all of taxes. How 
do you rate the party platforms on 
federal tax policies? 


MR. MEANY 

The Republicans promise reduction 
of taxes by the elimination of waste 
and extravagance. That is a good 
campaign promise, but at the present 
time it is not too realistic when we 
are carrying on a war in Korea and 
a tremendously costly national de- 
fense program. The Democrats re- 
fuse to make what they call reckless 
promises to reduce taxes. They 
promise that taxes should be reduced 
first for those with low incomes. The 
Democrats oppose a federal sales tax 
and they urge closing of tax loop- 
holes which favor special groups at 


the expense of the rest of the tax. 
payers. 


MR. SCHERER 


The phrase “double talk” has been 
used quite a bit in the press in con. 
nection with the platform declura. 
tions on civil rights. How do you 
feel about that, Mr. Meany? 


MR. MEANY 

Well, it is easy to understand why 
this phrase is used, Mr. Scherer. The 
Republicans were trying to woo the 
Southern states, and the Democrats 
were trying to appease the Dixiecrats 
without losing votes in the North. 
The Republicans did not come into 
this fight, however, with a consistent 
record. In the Senate they supported 
the Dixiecrats in passing the filibuster 
rule which makes it possible to talk 
any civil rights measure to death. Yet 
they say in their platform that the 
Democrats have been insincere in 
their civil rights planks of the past, 
making promises they do not intend 
to keep. The Republicans themselves 
did not make any clear promises this 
year. They qualified their support of 
federal legislation to end discrimina- 
tion in employment practices by say- 
ing it should not duplicate state leg- 
islation in that sphere and should not 
set up another huge bureaucracy. As 
I read that language, the Republicans 
are not committing themselves to any 
enforceable F.E.P.C. such as labor 
and the liberal forces demanded. The 
Democrats did not mention the 
F.E.P.C. by name either. They com- 
mitted themselves again in favor of 
federal legislation to secure the right 
of equal opportunity for employment 
and other basic civil rights, and they 
went on record against the filibuster 
by calling for the improvement of 
Congressional procedures so that ma- 
jority rule can prevail, without being 
blocked by a minority in either 
House. That took courage, and | 
think the Democrats deserve a hand 
for it. However, the Democrats failed 
to take any decisive action to enforce 
loyalty to the party platform by 
members of the party elected to Con- 
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gress. This is a difficult problem, 
but it must eventually be faced. 


MR. SCHERER 

There is time for another major 
topic, Mr. Meany, and that is foreign 
policy. The A. F. of L. asked for a 
united bipartisan foreign policy. Can 
you find the basis for it in the party 
platforms ? 

MR. MEANY 

I think we can. Both parties 
pledge resistance against Communist 
aggression and cooperation with oth- 
er free nations to maintain world 
peace. The Republican platform, I 
feel, dwelt too much on the past, how- 


Iron Fist in Silk Glove 





ever. We are fighting Soviet aggres- 
sion, not what happened at Yalta and 
Potsdam. But I am confident that 
the political campaign will not weak- 
en the position of the United States 
in its international relations. One 
thing is certain: Moscow can find no 
consolation in the planks of either 
party on America’s foreign policy. 
MR. SCHERER 
What is your big job now, Mr. 
Meany? Getting out the vote? 
MR. MEANY 
That’s our big job. We find that 
less than 50 per cent of those eligible 
to vote in national elections really 


come out to vote. We feel that if we 
can raise this percentage up to 65 or 
75 per cent, it will mean more and 
more of the wage-earners will go to 
the polls. We feel that the wage-earn- 
ers themselves, the people in the low- 
income groups, are to a great extent 
responsible for the small vote. We 
are confident, without taking sides on 
this question, that if the great mass 
of the workers come out to vote, they 
will get liberal candidates elected to 
Congress. 


MR. SCHERER 


Which is a good note to end on. 
Thank you, Mr. Meany. 


THAT WAS ARGENTINA'S “LITTLE BVA? 


HE death of Eva Perén removes 
a scourge from the trade union 
movement of Argentina. Wheth- 

er it can recover its health and regain 

its freedom de- 

pends on what 

future course the 

Peron dictator- 

ship may take. 

Evita, or “Lit- 
tle Eva,” as she 
preferred to be 
known, inflicted 
herself upon the 
Argentine labor MR. PEARL 
movement when she was frustrated in 
her attempts to crash high society. 

A former chorus girl when she mar- 
ried the military officer who had be- 
come the one-man ruler of the nation, 
Evita never got over the failure of 
her social ambitions. She turned to 
politics as an outlet for her energies 
and strove to build up political sup- 
port for her husband’s regime through 
activity in organized labor and char- 
ity. 

The trouble with her outlook was 
that she regarded the government’s 


S altitude toward the trade unions as 


form of charity. At her behest, 
Peron decreed a month’s vacation 
with pay for Argentine workers as a 
handout from the government, al- 
though private business had to pay 
the bill. Certainly, the unions were 
elven no credit for the achievement. 
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By PHILIP PEARL 


It was her theory that the unions 
could be used by the Perén regime 
as an instrument for mass political 
support of the Peronista party. As 
long as Perén ruled only through his 
control of the nation’s military pow- 
er, he could not afford to hold free 
elections. By corraling the labor 
vote, Evita made it possible for him 
to give his regime the semblance of 
democracy and popular support. 

The writer met Evita in 1947 on a 
memorable trip to Argentina with a 
committee of A. F. of L. representa- 
tives. When the delegation visited the 
Casa Rosada, the official presidential 
palace in Buenos Aires, Evita per- 
sonally conducted the A. F. of L. 
officials through the building and was 
all graciousness and charm. She 
looked like a blond Hollywood glamor 
girl, but she seemed to have all the 
bearing of a great lady. 

At the moment when Evita was all 
smiles, she already had cooked up a 
tempest which her husband unleashed 
against the A. F. of L. representatives 
in a private office only a few minutes 
later. It seemed that Evita was 
peeved because the A. F. of L. people 
rejected the Cook’s tour that she very 
thoughtfully mapped out for them 
and preferred to study the facts and 
realities of conditions in Argentina 
under the guidance of the actual trade 
union officials. 


Evita had her offices in the Labor 


Department Building in Buenos Aires 
and the Secretary of Labor, a poor 
spineless creature completely under 
her domination, had not even con- 
sulted the Argentine labor leaders in 
planning where the A. F. of L. visi- 
tors should go and what they should 
see. 
The A. F. of L. attitude so enraged 
Evita that she showed her claws and 
struck. Senor Gay, the head of the 
Argentine labor movement, was im- 
mediately fired from his job on the 
government payroll and disappeared. 
To this day no authoritative word has 
come of his fate. 

It was a powerful reminder to the 
visiting Americans of what can hap- 
pen in a dictatorship—a lesson that 
every member of the delegation will 
never forget. 
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This Is What 
the Building Trades 


Are Up Against 


By RICHARD GRAY 


President, Building and Construction Trades Dept. 


T IS impossible to achieve equita- 
ble and stable labor-management 
relations in the building and con- 

struction industry under the existing 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

We shall do our best to dispel com- 

pletely any ill feeling which may exist 
within us toward Taft-Hartley advo- 
cates so that we may present an objec- 
tive and clear-cut example of just why 


the act as presently written cannot - 


possibly work in the building and 
construction industry. We shall pre- 
sent an actual case history. 

This particular case is known as the 
Ozark Dam Constructors case, the 
Brown and Root case or the Bull 
Shoals Dam case. Call it what you 
will, it is very involved. It actually 
consists of three separate and distinct 
cases before the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and one Federal District 
Court of Appeals case, and prospects 
are that still further proceedings will 
be instituted in Federal Court before 
the final chapter is written. 

The stated purpose of the Taft- 
Hartley Act is to promote stable labor- 
management relations with certain 
protective safeguards. In one section 
the act guarantees a union’s right to 
strike, but in other sections this right 
is conditioned upon certain circum- 
stances being first accomplished. The 
same is true of the use of the union 
security contract. 

The underlying and paramount pre- 
requisite to keep in mind is that to en- 
joy the so-called benefits contained in 
the Taft-Hartley Act a union must 
first obtain “certification” from the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

To get “certification” from the 
Board the union must petition for a 
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representation election which is con- 
ducted by secret ballot. 

Without certification the N.L.R.B. 
will not and probably cannot legally 
give recognition to a union as the 
bargaining representative of a con- 
tractor’s employes. 

Obtaining certification on an ordi- 
nary, average building or construction 
project is next to impossible because 
of many factors. First, the job is 
usually of such short duration that 
time does not permit of an election. 
Second, on the average job the work 
is intermittent and lacks sufficient 
stability of employment to permit the 
N.L.R.B. to conduct elections among 
any of the individual nineteen trades. 
The N.L.R.B. concedes that after five 
years of Taft-Hartley administration 
it has not yet developed a successful 
election procedure for the building 
and construction industry. 

The Board has taken a position 
against elections prior to employment. 
As a matter of fact, it insists on hold- 
ing elections when the maximum rep- 
resentation force of employes is pres- 
ent on the job—whenever that may be. 

Consider for a moment what this 
means to the employers in our indus- 
try. This means that a contractor 
would not know his labor costs until 
the peak of employment is reached 
on a job. What possible method 
could a contractor use in figuring his 
labor costs in making up his bid esti- 
mate, which must be submitted well 
in advance of actual construction? 

We shall not belabor the necessity 
of being permitted to execute con- 
tracts in advance of employment as 
has been the practice and custom in 
our industry for well over fifty years. 


On this point there is no disagreement 
between employer and union. 

Let us now go to the next step and 
see what happens on a job of extra- 
ordinary long duration and of such 
nature that it is possible for our un- 
ions to obtain an election and certifi- 
cation and thus enjoy the blessings of 
the N.L.R.B. as bargaining representa- 
tive. 

Bear in mind that the project in- 
volved in this case is one that takes 
four years to complete. The average 
length of time to complete an ordi- 
nary project varies greatly, depending 
upon whether or not it is a commercial 
building, an industrial building or an 
individual home. Size of project, 
weather and many other elements 
must also be considered. Three to 
six months we believe to be a con- 
servative estimate of the average 
length of a construction job. 

What happened on this four-year 
job can and is happening on smaller 
jobs. 

Here we shall confine our com- 
ments to the government’s Bull Shoals 
Dam project. 

The Army Engineers in May, 1947, 
awarded a contract to Ozark Dam 
Constructors. The Ozark Dam Con- 
structors is a joint venture name and 
consists of the following contractors: 
Brown. and Root, Inc., Wunderlich 
Contracting Company, Peter Kiewit 
Sons Company, Winston Brothers 
Company, David G. Gordon, Condon: 
Cunningham Company, Morrisot- 
Knudson Company, Inc., J. C. Me 
Guire and Company, and Charles H. 
Tompkins Company. 

The ‘sponsoring or principal col 
tractor is Brown and Root of Hous 
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ton, Texas. It is Brown and Root 
that is responsible, as far as we can 
ascertain, for the labor policy em- 
ployed throughout the entire job. 
Therefore, we shall hereafter refer to 
the joint venture contractors merely 
as Brown and Root. 

The unions involved were the Fort 
Smith, Little Rock and Springfield, 
Arkansas, Joint Council which acted 
as representative for the nineteen 
building trades unions. We shall 
hereafter refer to the Joint Council 
and its various affiliated local unions 
merely as the Council. 

Here is the record in summary 
form as we find the facts to be after 
more than four years of N.L.R.B. 
proceedings -and court-actions, all of 
which decisions were overwhelmingly 
in favor of the unions. 

Due to the intentional delaying 
tactics employed by Brown and Root, 
the Council, although certified as the 
bargaining representative pursuant to 
a duly conducted secret-ballot election 
by the N.L.R.B., never did enjoy the 
good faith collective bargaining of 
Brown and Root. No contract was 
agreed to by Brown and Root during 
the entire life of this project. 

Here are the facts: 

(1) May, 1947—Contract awarded 
for about four years duration at a 
cost of about $37,000,000. 

(2) June, 1947—Work started. 

(3) March 4, 1948—Council filed 
petition with N.L.R.B. for representa- 
tion election. This was necessary be- 
cause Brown and Root for well over 
nine months refused to execute a 
contract with or to recognize the 
Council as bargaining representative. 

(4) April 9, 1948—N.L.R.B. hear- 
ing held at Little Rock on Council’s 
petition for a representation election. 

(5) June 11, 1948—N.L.R.B. di- 
rected a representation election to be 
held. 

(6) July 28, 1948—N.L.R.B. con- 
ducted election by secret ballot. 

(7) August 19, 1948—N.L.R.B. 
certified Council as bargaining rep- 
resentative after employes voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of Council. 

(8) August 25, 1948—Brown and 
Root and the Council entered into 
negotiations for purposes of arriving 
ata contract under stipulation by 
Brown and Root that it reserved the 
right to contest validity of N.L.R.B.’s 
certification of Council as bargain- 
ing representative. 


(9) October 1, 1948—Council 
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filed with N.L.R.B. an unfair labor 
charge against Brown and Root for 
refusing to bargain in good faith with 
a certified union. 

(10) December 3, 1948—Em- 
ployes went on strike as a result of 
Brown and Root’s delaying tactics 
and refusal to bargain in good faith. 

(11) January 3, 1949—Council 
filed an amended complaint against 
Brown and Root. 

(12) January 11, 1949-—N.L.R.B. 
General Council issued formal com- 
plaint against Brown and Root. The 
charges were bargaining in bad faith 
and unfair labor practices. 

(13) January 21, 1949—-Brown 
and Root filed an answer to N.L.R.B. 
General Counsel’s complaint. 

(14) January 27-31, 1949— 
N.L.R.B. Trial Examiner held a hear- 
ing on unfair labor charges against 
Brown and Root at Little Rock. 

(15) July 12, 1949—N.L.R.B. 
Trial Examiner issued his intermedi- 
ate report finding that Brown and 
Root was not bargaining in good 
faith with Council and was guilty of 
unfair labor practices. 

(16) October 13, 1949—N.L.R.B. 
issued order upholding Trial Exam- 
iner’s findings of unfair labor prac- 
tices and refusal to bargain in good 
faith against Brown and Root. 

(17) December 2, 1949—Many 
striking employes who went on strike 
December 3, 1948, unconditionally 
offered Brown and Root to return to 
work but were refused employment. 

(18) January 24, 1950—Council 
filed another charge with N.L.R.B. 
charging Brown and Root with re- 
fusal to bargain in good faith and 
with continuing to use unfair labor 
practices. 

(19) March 1, 1951—Council filed 
amended charge of failure to bargain 
in good faith and use of unfair labor 
practices by Brown and Root. 

(20) March 13, 1951—N.L.R.B. 
General Counsel issued formal com- 
plaint against Brown and Root charg- 
ing unfair labor practices. 

(21) April 3-14, 1951— 
N.L.R.B. Trial Examiner held 
hearing on unfair labor practice 
charges against Brown and Root 
at Mountain Home, Arkansas. 

(22) July 5, 1951—The U.S. 
Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 
cuit, St. Louis, granted to the 
National Labor Relations 
Board, pursuant to its petition, 
an enforcement decree of the 


N.L.R.B.’s order against Brown and 
Root which was dated October 13, 
1949, 

(23) August 15, 1951 —N.L.R.B. 
Trial Examiner issued his intermedi- 
ate report finding Brown and Root 
guilty of unfair labor practices and 
recommended that the employer bar- 
gain in good faith, reinstate certain 
employes with back pay, etc. 

(24) November 1, 1951—Dam 
portion of Brown and Root’s contract 
with government was completed. 
Dedication ceremonies were con- 
ducted by President Truman on July 
3, 1952. 

(25) July 1, 1952—N.L.R.B. is- 
sued order upholding Trial Examiner 
findings of August 15, 1951, and 
ordered Brown and Root to cease and 
desist from discouraging membership 
in Council, offer full reinstatement to 
certain employes, offer reinstatement 
with back pay to certain employes 
and make whole other employes for 
loss of pay due to discrimination and 
unfair labor practices, etc. 

(26) July 21, 1952—Brown and 
Root refused to make back payments 
to ninety-four employes entitled there- 
to and as ordered by N.L.R.B. Indi- 
cations are that further delays will 
be encountered and there will be 
additional court action. 


HAT’S the record as we find it— 
a truly tragic and shameful in- 
dictment of what can and what is 
happening under Taft-Hartley in the 
building and construction industry. 
Here we see a contractor who has 
continually refused for four years on 
a government project to bargain in 
good faith with a duly N.L.R.B.-cer- 
tified union which was chosen after 
a secret ballot of his employes. 
Here we see a contractor who was 
twice found guilty by an N.L.R.B. 











trial examiner of refusal to bargain 
in good faith and of using unfair 
labor practices in violation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


Here we see a contractor who was 


twice found guilty by the Board | 


of refusal to bargain in good faith 
and of using unfair labor practices 
in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Here we see a contractor who by 
his delaying tactics refused to bargain 
in good faith even after directed to do 
so three times by the N.L.R.B., thus 
compelling the N.L.R.B. to go into a 
Federal Court of Appeals in an at- 
tempt to get enforcement of its second 
order. 

Here we see a contractor who still 
refused to bargain in good faith even 
after the Court of Appeals in St. Louis 
issued an enforcement decree of the 
N.L.R.B. order to bargain in good 
faith and to cease and desist from 
using unfair labor practices. 

Here we see a contractor whose de- 
laying tactics and deliberate defiance 


of court orders to bargain in good 
faith have permitted him to complete 
a government job of four years’ dura- 
tion in violation of Taft-Hartley. 

Here we see a contractor who even 
after completion of the government 
job in violation of Taft-Hartley re- 
fuses to pay some ninety-four men 
back pay, as ordered by the N.L.R.B., 
which is due them as a result of his 
use of unfair labor practices. 

Here we see the N.L.R.B. helpless 
and without any apparent means to 
afford our duly certified unions the 
rights and privileges which are guar- 
anteed to them under the act. 

There is much that could be said 
here about the length of time the 
N.L.R.B. has taken in arriving at 
decisions, but to do so may be con- 
strued as being unduly critical on 
our part. We refuse to criticize the 
Board, fearful that we would be de- 
tracting from the real point at issue 
—namely, the act as presently written 
cannot possibly be made to apply to 


the building and construction industry 
on a fair and equitable basis. The 
N.L.R.B. delays are all too apparent 
from the foregoing record. 

It is not difficult to reason that, 
if Brown and Root can successfully 
violate the provisions of Taft-Hartley 
by refusing to bargain in good faith 
in defiance of both N.L.R.B. and fed- 
eral court orders on a job lasting 
four years, what chances do our un- 
ions have on a two, three or six 
months’ job where the Board cannot 
even conduct elections so as to afford 
us our rights that flow from certifi- 
cation? 

In the name of justice and all that’s 
fair and equitable, we reiterate that 
if we are to prevent a completely cha- 
otic condition from arising in labor. 
management relations in the building 
and construction industry, then Taft- 
Hartley must be repealed outright and 
replaced by a law fair to both labor 
and employer or else proper corrective 
amendments must be enacted. 


Britain’s Employment Picture 


HE fear of unemployment 
among the textile workers of 
Britain is very real. Not very 
long ago textile towns were boom 
centers. Customers at home and 
overseas were buying heavily. But 
with little warning there came a 
fall in the price of wool. Cotton 
prices fell next, followed by rayon. 
Wholesalers looked at well-stocked 
shelves and held back their orders. 
It is still these trades—cloth and 
clothing—that show the longest lines 
of unemployed which have crept 
into a corner of Britain’s industrial 
scene in the past few months. 
Seeking government action to get 
the goods moving again in a quick 
flow, the Cotton Board (where union 
men and employers sit together with 
an independent chairman to look 
after the interests of their industry) 
has been among those calling on the 
ministers in London. The first re- 
sponse to their appeals was a promise 
in April of $56,000,000 in textile 
contracts for the defense forces. 
What about other industries? How 
far has unemployment spilled over 
into other trades from those that make 
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and use textiles? One thing is clear 
—unemployment in Britain is far 
from being general. 

It is true that the total toward the 
end of the winter was higher than a 
year ago—but only by four workers 
in a thousand over Britain as a whole. 
What is more, there were fewer men 
out of work than in 1948, 1949 or 
1950. 

Some of the jobless will find work 
in other industries. The trade unions 
will look to the government to con- 
tinue its efforts to steer government 
defense contracts to areas where spare 
workers can be found. 

The truth is that the pattern of 
employment is changing in Britain. 
Some industries have slowed down, 
but others are still desperately short 
of workers. 

This is notably the case in the 
group which the Ministry of Labor 
classifies under the heading of metals, 
engineering and vehicles. Here over 
106,000 more men and women found 
work last year, and jobs are waiting 
for another 70,000. 

The pattern is not uniform. Be- 
cause there has not been enough steel 


to go around all the time, some plants 
making motor vehicles have not been 
able to give all their men a full 
week’s work every week in recent 
months. On the other hand, factories 
where electrical equipment is made 
have been working overtime. 

In all, the latest survey shows that 
for every worker on short time in 
the manufacturing industries of Brit- 
ain, five other workers are on over- 
time. 

One industry loses workers and 
another gains. It is a tale, to date, 
of a switch in jobs rather than a 
slump—and the national intention 
is to get more workers out of the less 
essential jobs and on te important 
work for defense and exports. 

Thus it is not altogether a dis 
heartening sign that the distributive 
trades have fewer employes on theit 
payrolls than a year ago. For, meat- 
time, the vital railway industry has 
gained workers and the even more 
vital coal industry, clamoring for 
more labor ever since the war ended, 
can report that its employes have i” 
creased. 

All in all, Britain is busy. 
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{his Board Did Its Joh Well 


But Congress Belted It Out Just the Same 


By GEORGE T. BROWN 


tion Board II became a casu- 

alty in the battle against in- 
flation. In view of the hysteria and 
sensationalism which characterized 
the end of the second Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, it may be worthwhile to 
take a look at its record. Its tour of 
duty began on May 8, 1951, as a re- 
placement for Wage Stabilization 
Board I, which had operated only 
several weeks. Now, some fifteen 
months later, it has been replaced by 
Wage Stabilization Board III. 

Before evaluating the record of this 
Board it is well to keep in mind just 
what it was supposed to do. The first 
and foremost obligation of the Board 
was to formulate and administer an 
effective wage stabilization program. 
Its second obligation was to assist in 
the settlement of a labor dispute “not 
resolved by collective bargaining or 
by the prior full use of conciliation 
and mediation facilities and which 
threatens an interruption of work af- 
fecting the national defense.” 

In meeting these two requirements, 
the Board was given a guide to fol- 
low in these words of the President: 

“To the maximum extent consist- 
ent with the maintenance of effective 
economic stabilization, the provisions 
of this Part [of Executive Order 
10233] shall be administered in such 
a way as to preserve collective bar- 
gaining between labor and manage- 
ment.” 

Let us consider in turn how well 
the second Wage Stabilization Board 
operated under its grant of jurisdic- 
ton. 

When the eighteen-man Wage Sta- 
bilization Board met for the first time 
on May 8, 1951, it faced not only the 
problems of establishing an effective 
and practical wage stabilization pro- 
gram, but it also had to take a back- 
ward look at the abortive attempts of 
the first Wage Stabilization Board. 
As a consequence, the first few 
month: were spent in reviewing the 
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existing regulations and 
them where necessary. 
The major task of review and re- 
vision centered in the regulations 
which related wages to the cost of 
living. The first Board had been 
wrecked when it attempted to formu- 
late just such a policy. In General 
Wage Regulation 6 that Board had 
established the so-called “10 per cent 
formula,” which permitted wages to 
rise 10 per cent above those paid on 
January 15, 1950. However, all wage 
increases and all improvements in 
fringe benefits of any kind made 
after the base date were to be offset 
against the permissible 10 per cent. 


revising 


T was this deduction of the costs of 
I fringe benefit improvements which 
aroused the opposition from the la- 
bor members of the first Board and 
contributed to their eventual walk- 
out. The labor members refused to 
accept a cost-of-living wage policy in 
which the cost of additional holidays, 
longer vacations and other fringe 
benefits was considered the same as 
an increase in money wages granted 
to meet the rise in the cost of living. 
An added week of vacation did not 
enable the housewife to meet the in- 
creased cost of food, clothing and 
shelter, even though it did add to the 
employer’s cost of doing business. 

The second Board overcame this 
difheulty by separating cost-of-liv- 
ing wage increases from fringe bene- 
fit improvements. Today Regula- 
tions 6 and 8 pertain to cost-of-living 
increases and Regulation 13 controls 
fringe benefit adjustments without 
offsetting their cost against the cost 
of living. 

Once the tedious process of back- 
ward-looking came to an end, the sec- 
ond Wage Stabilization Board at- 
tacked in earnest the job of rounding 
out a complete wage stabilization pro- 
gram. In the course of time that pro- 
gram was practically completed, 
thanks to the steady and untiring ef- 


forts of a Board whose members re- 
spected one another and their individ- 
ual rights and duties. 

Specifically there were wage regu- 
lations covering three of the four es- 
sential pillars of any wage stabiliza- 
tion program—cost of living in rela- 
tion to wages; elimination of wage in- 
equities between plants and within 
a single plant; and provisions for 
rare and unusual manpower situa- 
tions. 

In addition, there were policies per- 
taining to such specialized wage prob- 
lems as building and construction 
wages, agricultural wages, adjust- 
ments for individual employes, piece- 
work and incentive wages, bonuses 
and the commission method of wage 
payments. Furthermore, stabiliza- 
tion policies were developed for 
health and welfare plans and pension 
plans. 

When the Board came to an end 
there were on the record some twenty- 
one general wage regulations. Un- 
der consideration were but two major 
policies—one pertaining to substand- 
ard wages and the other to produc- 
tivity. 


UT THE second Wage Stabilization 
Board did more than construct a 
wage stabilization program. It also 
applied that program to an estimated 
total of some 60,000 voluntary wage 
petitions and some two dozen dispute 
cases. Since the Board was in exist- 
ence but fifteen months, on the aver- 
age some 4,000 cases were processed 
per month. Furthermore, there is 
proof positive that under this pro- 
gram a brake was applied to wage in- 
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creases. The average monthly increase 
in adjusted hourly earnings was kept 
down to 4/10 of one per cent per 
month over a period extending from 
January, 1951, when stabilization 
began, to May, 1952, the latest date 
for which data are available. Short 
of an absolute freeze on wages, this 
is a record of effective wage stabili- 
zation. _ 

It is significant also that over 90 
per cent of the 60,000 wage petitions 
were unanimous actions. Yet the 
Board modified or denied roughly 20 
per cent of all the petitions. In only 
one case was there a protest strike. 

The record is clear that the Board 
discharged its obligation to provide 
a wage stabilization program. The 
twenty-one wage regulations provide 
the foundation upon which Wage 
Stabilization Board III will proceed 
to administer wage controls for the 
forthcoming months. 


ow let us turn to the disputes 
function assigned to the second 
Wage Stabilization Board by the ex- 
ecutive order of the President. First 
of all, it is necessary to note just what 
was the disputes authority of the sec- 
ond Wage Stabilization Board. 

The jurisdiction over labor-man- 
agement disputes granted to that 
Board by Executive Order 10233 of 
President Truman was a far cry from 
the disputes powers exercised by the 
War Labor Board during World War 
II. The W.L.B. could reach out and 
take jurisdiction over any dispute on 
its own motion, but the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board could not. Instead, the 
W.S.B. was limited to processing dis- 
putes sent or “certified” to it by the 
President and disputes voluntarily 
and jointly submitted by parties en- 
gaged in important defense produc- 
tion activity. While the Board was 
obliged to process certified cases, it 
could use its discretion in accepting 
voluntarily submitted disputes. 

The War Labor Board decided dis- 
putes. It made final and binding de- 
cisions in dispute cases which were 
supported by the no-strike, no-lock- 
out pledge of labor and management, 
The Wage Stabilization Board had no 
such authority and no such support. 
Instead, the authority of the W.S.B. 
was limited to making recommenda- 
tions which the parties were free to 
accept, reject or change. Only in 
those voluntary cases where the par- 
ties agreed to bind themselves by an 
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action of the Board was the Board 
permitted to take a final and binding 
action. 

There was one point of similarity 
in the disputes authority of the War 
Labor Board and that of the Wage 
Stabilization Board. Both Boards 
were expected to take action on all 
the issues which were contained in 
any dispute within their jurisdiction. 
There was no artificial distinction be- 
tween “economic” and “non-eco- 
nomic” issues. 

Not only did this Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board have limited disputes au- 
thority, but it used its authority in a 
limited manner. All told, the Board 
exercised its jurisdiction over some 
twenty-seven dispute cases. Of the 
twenty-seven, some twelve were dis- 
putes certified to the Board by the 
President, and some fifteen were vol- 
untarily submitted dispute cases 
which the Board accepted. 

Of necessity, these disputes were in 
areas of production which were close- 
ly tied to the defense effort. Specifi- 
cally, there were disputes in aircraft, 
atomic energy, brass rolling and fab- 
rication, shipbuilding, mining, mill- 
ing and smeltering of copper, lead 








and zinc, oil refining, aluminium, 
metal fabrication and steel. It is .lso 
interesting to note that of the c.ises 
completely processed by the Bvard 
only four involved A. F. of L. aifili- 
ates. There were a number oi in. 
stances where the Board rejected 
jurisdiction over dispute cases. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact thai de. 
spite the 60,000 voluntary wage peti- 
tions processed and the twenty-seven 
dispute cases handled, Wage Stabili- 
zation Board II was denounced, in- 
vestigated by the House of Repre. 
sentatives and brought to an end be. 
cause of one dispute. The “crime” 
committed by the Wage Stabilization 
Board was to make recommendations 
for the settlement of the dispute in the 
steel industry which were displeasing 
to the industry leaders. This dis- 
pleasure was echoed and reechoed in 
the press and eventually in the halls 
of Congress. In due course Congress 
vented its spleen by ending the exist- 
ence of the second Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 

However, despite the success at- 
tained by the public relations pro- 
gram adopted by the steel industry, 
the facts in the steel case have re- 
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HE UNION will not be destroyed be- 

cause the principle on which it rests 
is deeply rooted in human nature. The 
application of the principle will change as 
industry changes. The vitality of the 
movement gives it adaptive capacity. The 
principle of unionism is timeless and 
changeless. 


= 

WITHIN the past two months the United 
States has come to regard the airplane as 
a practical transportation medium. The 
Atlantic and Pacific non-stop flights have 
quickly accustomed millions to think of 
travel through air highways. Unmistakably 
a new transportation period has begun. 


° 
UNLESS there is equality of bargaining, 
the terms of the contract are not likely to 
be equitable. Equality of bargaining for 
wage-earners can be achieved only through 
standard trade unions controlled by the 
workers themselves. 

- 
THE AMERICAN Federation of Labor is 
the first organization of labor in the world 
to realize the importance of the produc- 
tivity factor in economic society. It no 
longer strives merely for higher money 
wages. It no longer strives merely for 
higher real wages. It strives for higher 


social wages, for wages which increase as 
measured by prices and productivity. 


WORKERS’ education is educational pi- 
oneering. It must seek out its own methods 
of instruction whereby the interest and ex- 
perience of adult workers can be made the 
starting point of the learning process. If 
we can develop that attitude of mind 
which regards every problem and ever) 
situation as an opportunity to get further 
information and understanding, we shall be 
assured of progress and continued growth. 


+ 
THE PRIMARIES of all parties should be 
held on the same day and at the regular- 
ly designated polling places used for elec- 
tions. The candidate in a party primary 
who receives the highest vote for the of- 
fice sought should be declared the nominee 


of the party for that office, and his name 


should be printed upon the ballot used at 
the following election. 


THE WAGE position of women is very. 
very bad, both as to the amount of wages 
paid and the stability of wages. It is 
worse than that of skilled and unskilled. 
worse than that of unionized and nop 
unionized male workers. 


. 
IN THESE days there can be no “splen- 
did isclation” for any country, either im 
politics or industry. The world has be- 
come too small for that. We shall be ob- 
liged in the future to look at things from 
the international standpoint. 


—— 
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Four members of the Executive Council at recent Washingto 


n meeting at which the A. F. of L. 


decided to stay on the new and weaker Wage Stabilization Board. From the left, Secretary 
George Meany and Vice-Presidents David Dubinsky, Matthew Woll (seated) and Herman Winter 


mained unchanged. The truth of 
the matter was that, in terms of 
wages, hours and working conditions, 
steel had become a “backward in- 
dustry.” 

Wage rates had fallen behind the 
cost of living. In fringe benefits it 
was difficult to find organized wage- 
earners who did not enjoy substanti- 
ally better working conditions, with- 
out regard to the size of the local un- 
ions. The recommendations of the 
Board bore out these facts. 

These wage recommendations were 
based upon the very same policies 
which were being applied day in and 
day out to the 60,000 voluntary wage 
petitions. The Board’s recommenda- 
tion on union security was merely 
that ihe parties include a union-shop 
provision in their new contract, the 
exact form and conditions thereof to 
be determined by them in their forth- 
coming negotiations. 


N° RECORD of the Board would 
be complete without reference to 
the mechanical problems of adminis- 
tation. From the“ drawing up of 
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forms to the establishing of channeis 
to the fourteen Regional Wage Sta- 
bilization Boards and the Construc- 
tion Commission, plus the acquisition 
and training of personnel, the prob- 
lems were enormous. 

Yet during the past fifteen months 
all of this and more was done. For 
always in the offing were the meet- 
ings with Congressional committees 
seeking to modify the structure of the 
Board so as to destroy its unique tri- 
partite nature with equal representa- 
tion of labor, industry and the pub- 
lic. 

To be sure, case processing never 
moved ahead rapidly enough for the 
“customers.” To them, preparation 
of cases was in itself another added 
duty after collective bargaining had 
been completed. Time and again peti- 
tions could not be processed until 
the problems they raised were resol- 
ved by some new wage policy. 

There were errors in handling and 
undue delays, but there were no in- 
tentional blockades erected to stem 
the flow of cases. All in all, when 
the case load is considered and the 


problems which had to be solved re- 
called, the record of the second Wage 
Stabilization Board in this respect re- 
quires no apology. 

The Board discharged its duties 
well. When its achievements are 
weighed against the charges and 
downright falsehoods which were 
broadcast because of its reeommenda- 
tions in a single dispute case, then 
no objective person can ignore the 
truth. 

The record of the second Wage Sta- 
bilization Board does not raise ques- 
tions of its effectiveness within the 
limits of its jurisdiction. Instead, that 
record will raise in the minds of un- 
prejudiced persons a serious question 
of just why was that Board brought 
to such an unceremonious end. 





Make your voluntary 
contribution today 
to Labor’s League for 
Political Education 

















The Present Situation 
eross the Atlantic 


Paris. 


AR fears and hysteria in 

Western Europe have been on 

the decline ever since it be- 
came clear that the Korean conflict 
would remain localized. More and 
more, Europeans believe now that 
war will not come in the near future 
and perhaps never. 

The passing of two years since the 
Korean outbreak without any gen- 
eralization of the war has diminished 
fears about a Soviet aggression in 
Western Europe. This feeling of 
safety has been further reinforced 
by the seeming strengthening of 
Western defense—especially, the 
build-up of American military forces 
in Europe. 

This retreat from fear does not 
mean that confidence reigns in Eu- 
rope today. Defeatism is still a prev- 
alent characteristic in such countries 
as France and Italy in that people 
do not have confidence in their ability 
or capacity to resist successfully ag- 
gression from the East. Rather there 
is a kind of luxury type of thinking 
and activity growing up in view of 
the absence of any immediate Soviet 
danger. 

The sense of urgency about any 
problem, whether political, economic 
or military, is rather low. This has 
led to an increase in neutralism, to 
what can be called Bevanism and to 
demands for new conferences with 
the U.S.S.R. 

A concrete example of this luxury 
thinking is the violent campaign in 
Belgium against twenty-four months 
of military service as against eighteen 
months. It is hard to understand 
what great principle is involved as 
between eighteen and twenty-four 
months of military service in order 
to justify the calling of a general 
strike by the Socialist and labor move- 
ment. It should be made quite clear, 
however, that the Belgian labor and 
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By IRVING BROWN 


A. F, of L. Representative in Europe 


Socialist movement is thoroughly 
anti-Communist and is for the prin- 
ciple of military defense. 

However, it is an example of the 
kind of luxury which the divided 
Western world indulges in these days, 
as contrasted to the mood and atmos- 
phere only two years ago when most 
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Europeans expected the immediate 
outbreak of war. 

The economic situation has not 
sensibly worsened over the past year 
in spite of early fears to the con- 
trary. Immediately after the out- 
break of the Korean war and the con- 
sequent scurrying for raw materials, 
there was a sharp rise in prices and 
the cost of living. This is more or 
less under control, although in recent 
weeks new price increases have been 
threatening French stability. The 
growth of pockets of unemployment, 
especially in the textile and clothing 
industries, has been disquieting, but 
the general employment situation 
shows no great change. 

Quite apart from these short-range 





considerations, the basic economic 
dilemma of Europe remains unre- 
solved. The dollar gap remains and 
the stability of the West European 
economy is maintained by what 
amounts to a form of American sub- 
sidy. 

The economy of Europe, which is 
more or less permanently divided in 
two, cannot exist without outside sup- 
port if the present standards of living 
are to be maintained and the present 
minimum defense needs are to be met. 

No fundamental solution has been 
undertaken, whether it be in the form 
of a united European or Atlantic com- 
munity or in the form of new mar- 
kets abroad. Given the present po- 
litical situation and the failure to 
engage in any new changes in the 
economic setup, it must be then as- 
sumed that the Western European 
economy will remain in permanent 
deficit and that the United States, in 
fact, assumes the responsibility of 
maintaining solvency through annual 
credits, loans and military procure- 
ment. 

While this peculiar kind of relative 
stability is being maintained in the 
economic sectors, overall accords on 
the political, economic and military 
fronts have been negotiated, such as 
the contractual agreements by the 
Allies and the Bonn government, the 
European Defense Community and 
the Schuman Plan. In the main, these 
agreements exist only on paper and 
are contradicted by the realities of 
each national situation, especially in 
France and Germany. 

The Communists have suffered ms: 
jor defeats, especially in France, bu! 
remain an ever-present and potential 
danger. Primarily, there are two rea 
sons for this. One is the existence 
of Soviet power on the Continent and 
its threatening, aggressive foreigt 
and military policy. The other is the 
maintenance of hard-core Communist 
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party organizations, as in France and 
Italy, and also in other countries 
where small, strategically placed 
Communist cells can always threaten. 

Although all Communist-Soviet 
efforts to crush Berlin have failed, the 
situation remains serious. The Rus- 
sians have started a whole series of 
moves to seal off completely the East- 
ern zone and increase militarization. 
At the same time new steps toward 
sealing off the sector of Berlin are 
under way which may mean a new 
blockade. Berlin thus remains the one 
point in Europe where enough actual 
and potential friction remains so that 
anything could happen to disturb the 
peace. 

The real danger spot has shifted 
to the Middle East. There the fail- 
ure of Western policy is most clearly 
seen in North Africa, Iran and Egypt. 
French and British policies in these 
areas no longer meet the realities. 
American support—either conscious 
or unconscious—of present British 
and French policies in these areas 
will be fatal. The United States must 
cease dealings through middlemen 
with these Nationalist movements and 
governments. Direct American rela- 
tions with this part of the world, 
based on a conscious desire to have 
allies among the Nationalist masses, 
is indispensable. Otherwise, the Mid- 
dle East and perhaps the whole Mos- 
lem world will go the way of China. 

Against this background of con- 
flict in which advances and setbacks 
are occurring, a few additional de- 
tails on some key areas and problems 
in Europe will help round out this 
sketch of Europe today. 

In France there were, in the last 
year, three different attempts of the 
Communist Party through the C.G.T. 
to precipitate the workers into mass 
political action in accordance with 
Cominform orders. The calls for 
strike action as a general demonstra- 
tion occurred on February 12 (to 
commemorate the anti-Fascist strug- 
gle of the 1934 Popular Front period) 
and on May 28 and June 4 (against 
Generai Ridgway and then for the 
liberation of Jacques Duclos). 

The February 12 affair was more 
or less peaceful, while the demonstra- 
tions of May 28 and June 4 were 
characterized by their violent nature 
and a form of “commando” opera- 
tions. All three attempts failed, dem- 
onstrating the validity of what I have 
reported for over two years—that the 
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Communist Party is incapable of get- 
ting the masses to follow either its 
political or economic mots d’ordre. 

The reaction of the French govern- 
ment against the Communist offen- 
sives was quick and resolute. Jacques 
Duclos, leader of the French Com- 
munist Party, was arrested. How- 
ever, he was later released. The judge 
in the case, Didier, is a well-known 
fellow traveler. 

The lamentable state of French 
trade unionism, with all its divisions 
and bickerings, continues. This is 
one reason why, in spite of all defeats 
and losses, the Communists-ruled 
C.G.T. retains a strong position. 

The C.G.T. still manages to aver- 
age a 65 per cent vote in the trade 
union elections in the basic and key 
industries. Recent elections, held 
after the Communist fiasco of June 4, 
show that the C.G.T. scored 65 per 
cent on the railroads, 63 per cent in 
the Renault auto factory, 61 per cent 
in the gas and electric industry. 

The non-Communist Force Ouv- 
riére and the Catholic unions have 
shown a relatively small increase. 
There is some growth and progress in 
limited sectors, industries and regions, 
especially among independent or 
somewhat autonomous groups. 


For several months the Pinay gov- 
ernment has enjoyed a relative de- 
gree of stability which even led to a 
split away of thirty deputies from the 


DeGaulle movement. However, in re- 
cent weeks new difficulties have been 
arising. The franc is faliing again. 
Prices of foodstuffs are mounting. 
The recent nationwide loan was not 
a great success. Differences are also 
beginning to reappear among and 
within the non-Communist parties. It 
is expected that by October a new 
crisis will lead to the fall of the Pinay 
government. 

The entire situation is complicated 
by the hue and cry of the failure of 
American offshore military procure- 
ment to live up to expectations. The 
French are saying that, unless addi- 
tional orders come from the United 
States, it will be necessary to cut the 


defense budget or seek additional 
revenue which might cut into social 
programs. 

The defense setup itself is not too 
brilliant as France struggles to meet 
its quota of fifteen divisions in Eu- 
rope at the end of this year. It is 
an amazing thing to see how France 
has to struggle to reach a goal of 
fifteen army divisions in Europe for 
1953 when in 1939 this same country 
had over 100 divisions mobilized. 


ERMANY is still the key area of 

Europe. Soviet moves since last 
March underscore the desire of Stalin 
to deny Germany to the West. The 
allies have shown little political inita- 
tive and almost gotten themselves in 
a position of appearing to oppose 
unity. Having overplayed their hand 
on Western European integration and 
NATO, the Allies have maneuvered 
themselves into the anomalous posi- 
tion of rejecting one of the Soviet 
notes on the basis of Germany’s right 
to integrate itself into the European 
Defense Community and NATO but 
at the same time actually refusing to 
allow the Bonn. republic to be a part 
of NATO. 

German Socialist and labor forces 
still refuse to go along on rearmament 
and related issues due to their internal 
opposition to Adenauer, but primarily 
because of their demand for settle- 
ment of all political questions of 
equality and sovereignity for Ger- 
many, the pushing for free elections 
and German unity. 

German labor unions are directed 
by non-Communists. This asset could 
be one of the greatest guarantees of 
political and economic stability in 
Germany, just as the reverse has been 
the case in France. In addition, the 
Socialist Party of Germany has a 
solid workers’ base, as contrasted to 
the democratic Socialist parties in 
France and Italy. 

These assets have been somewhat 
wasted by the failure of American 
policy to take the ideological initia- 
tive and offensive vis-d-vis the Soviets 
and the (Continued on Page 30) 
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Collective Bargaining 
See during periods in which the executive 


branch of our federal government takes over con- 

trol of industry highlights the superiority of our 
normal economic government established by and for 
those carrying on our production industries and op- 
erating service businesses. 

The procedures and goals of economic government 
are essentially different from those of politics. Economic 
controls are adapted to providing something people 
want at a price that will keep products moving through 
the markets to users. Efficiency, experience, special 
skills and training for functions are essential for the 
program. There must be incentives to keep each in- 
dividual making his best contribution of thought, ex- 
perience, ability and cooperation. 

Cooperation rests on mutual purpose and trust—that 
is, assurance of a square deal. Confidence in a square 
deal grows out of the practice of specifying foreseeable 
conditions of joint work and fair compensation for 
each, with established channels and machinery for deal- 
ing equitably with variations and new developments. 
The agency for stipulating the terms of human relations 
in industry is the same legal agency by which the mate- 
rial side is controlled—the contract. 

The heart of contractual relations is mutuality. Both 
parties to a contract participate personally or through 
an agent or representative. Each party is responsible 
for getting its interests provided for and for making ad- 
justments necessary for agreement. and for carrying out 
the provisions of the contract. Contracts may be verbal 
or written—preferably and necessarily written when 
many provisions and details are included. When 
changes are needed, adjustments may be made by sim- 
ple personal agreement at regular intervals or even by 
special agreement. No ponderous machinery is needed 
such as is necessary for getting a legislative body to 
amend legislation, reversing administrative decision or 
changing a judicial ruling. 

In addition, parties to a union contract are persons 
experienced in the things they consider and decide. They 
know what is practical and what are accompanying 
conditions. They know what is reasonable and what 
is enforceable. The experience of those who operate 
the machines, handle materials and maintain produc- 
tion processes supplements that of management, whose 
function it is to plan, provide facilities, keep production 
and cost accounts, sell the product and maintain fi- 
nancial ability to meet obligations. The contract keeps 
responsibility where it can functionally be met. 

The goals with which policies must square are just 
compensation for services, as judged by quality and 
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quantity of output and efficiency, economy of produc- 
tion so as to sell in a competitive market, maintaining 
technical progress, sufficiently high work relations 
standards as to retain experienced workers so that or- 
ders can be met and business concerns can adjust to 
economic and technical changes. 

American free enterprise is fortunate in having the 
opportunity to cooperate with a constructive and wise 
labor movement, the American Federation of Labor. 
So basic are its economic principles and its policies so 
deeply rooted in understanding of human beings that 
our unions are proving long-lived and with ability to 
adapt to changing conditions without abandoning the 
principles of the founders of our movement. 

Our unions are the outgrowth of a social and politi- 
cal structure which assures each individual equal op- 
portunity to benefit from equal personal rights to de- 
termine his own life and future progress. 

Opportunity, with personal responsibility for utiliz- 
ing it, develops personalities that appreciate human free- 
dom and respond to resulting competition with others to 
better their achievements. Within the economic world 
this love of freedom and the desire to demonstrate one’s 
ability to do are organized and channeled through un- 
ions which, when management accepts its possibilities, 
can cooperate with management in achieving the best 
interests of the business enterprise and of those who 
carry on its objectives. 

For the period of defense, as during wartime, man- 
agement and unions are freely and willingly cooperat- 
ing with the federal government for achieving prepared- 
ness for defense of our way of life. Necessarily, in- 
dustrial purposes and ways are diverted somewhat and 
restrained by national need. We endure these restric- 
tions patiently, though they make us increasingly eager 
for an end of governmental controls and return to the 
controls of free markets, with competitive stimulus to 
progress. 

While we await return to normal times, we must guard 
well our right to collective bargaining and use it wisely. 
Misuse of bargaining power, such as prolonged insist- 
ence on new or unusual standards when they can be de- 
ferred without prejudice, should be avoided. We need 
not now insist upon application of disputed issues to 4 
whole industry of scarce strategic materials when section 
by section will accomplish the same end over a longer pe 
riod. 

This is not the time to add to ill will but rather to 
mobilize for the common welfare. By following these 
policies we will avert substantial injury to collective 
bargaining and not have to echo the demand of the 
president of the British Miners that the government keep 
out. of their collective bargaining. 
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Plan for Medical Care 


| {/AGE-EARNERS with their restricted incomes find 
; } that the funds needed to pay for adequate medi- 
* "cal care are increasingly difficult to provide. The 
costs of medical care have risen in keeping with other 
costs, for the once proud American dollar has lost 
about fifty per cent of its purchasing power. 

The initiative of wage-earners is helping them to 
benefit by prepaid plans of various types which are 
mainly for hospital services, including maternity, illness 
and surgery. The costs of such services are in most 
cases beyond the ability of families to meet out of cur- 
rent income, but these can be met by. prepayment plans 
—insurance or volunteer group plans. This represents 
a small proportion of the total bill, however. More re- 
cently trade unions have been including health and wel- 
fare plans in union agreements to which employers also 
contribute. 

Since the financing of such plans requires consider- 
able technical information, not all plans are yet ade- 
quate or sound financially. Some are reinsured with 
the insurance companies and are costly though they 
provide only limited services. This type, of insurance 
is new and without sufficient experience to indicate 
where costs can be cut. 

To provide a clearing center for information on wel- 
fare plans, the American Federation of Labor instituted 
its “Research Report” and has provided a limited con- 
sulting service. Meanwhile, insurance companies and 
executives of public and private plans should be study- 
ing experience and seeking out principles and techniques 
of economical management and financing of group plans 
without interfering with local control. Such review 
should yield economies and better methods. In union 
communities progress has been made in San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia and New York in coordinating 
medical services on a community basis to avoid adminis- 
trative duplications and to utilize facilities with maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

The San Francisco Labor Council has just rendered 
a distinguished service to its affiliated unions which can 
be a trail-blazer for all other industrial communities. 
The A. F. of L. central body in San Francisco arranged 
for a technical study of the health and welfare plans of 
all unions in the metropolitan area. This study was pub- 
lished in June. The report compiles and analyzes pro- 
visions of various plans and their medical, economic and 
administrative phases, and it makes recommendations 
for improving health services to union members and 
their dependents. 

The report proposes use of existing health provisions 
and their expansion and development—not a new sys- 
tem—and calls for the development of a Labor Health 
Center as an alternative to some existing facilities. 
Whatever medical care is provided under union aus- 
pices, the quality of medical services and special em- 
phasis on preventive medicine should be included. 

The development of local provisions for adequate, 
high-quality medical services, with the cooperation of 
emp'oyers and the medical profession, is the obvious 
way forward. 

The health of workers is of concern to employers 
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as well as employes, for health determines the efficiency 
of employes. 

Each central labor union should initiate a study of 
its local services and then decide upon action. Experi- 
ence will disclose how we can get more for our money 
and how to improve existing machinery. 


Defense and Controls 
PP periods for le election years are rarely fruitful 


periods for legislation. The complexities of the 

world struggle which Communist Russia has pre- 
cipitated have brought a series of situations, each one 
more difficult than the other to handle. Congress de- 
layed decisions on continuing controls of the Defense 
Production Act until very late in the session and then 
found procedures complicated by the steel strike, which 
had hampered defense production for fifty-five days and 
increased Congressional as well as industrial tensions. 

The legislation finally passed provides for extended 
authority for materials control another year and for 
price and wage control to April 30, 1953. Although 
Congress directed suspension of price and wage con- 
trols as quickly as possible, wage controls were not re- 
laxed. However, exemption was granted to an addi- 
tional 8,000,000 workers. A new wage board was pro- 
vided to recommend findings to the Economic Stabilizer 
and without authority to handle disputes between man- 
agement and labor. For disputes which are not de- 
cided by the parties concerned, the disputes machinery 
of the Taft-Hartley Act is still invoked. 

Price controls were definitely weakened. They were 
removed from all fresh and processed fruits and vege- 
tables. The flexibilities of the Capehart and Herlong 
amendments, taking care of cost increases for manufac- 
turers and distributors of non-agricultural products, 
were extended to handlers of agricultural products also. 
Price controls on agricultural products were limited by 
legal provisions to maintain prices at 90 per cent by the 
parity formula—a flexible formula—and by locally fixed 
prices. 

Federal rent control was maintained only for critical 
defense areas. In every other area rent controls will be 
discontinued after September 30 unless affirmative action 
is taken by the local government. 

Control over consumer credit plans was ended and 
may be suspended on housing credit when the program 
for a three-month period exceeds 1,200,000 units. 

Participation in the International Materials Confer- 
ence is continued. 

While controls were originally predicated on scarcity 
of strategic defense materials, there is natural hesitancy 
about abolishing them because the future is unknown. 
However, when steel returns to near capacity, with its 
greatly increased facilities and with similar increases in 
most of the needed metals, a broad band of output re- 
served for defense production would make it possible to 
return to distribution in the free markets to provide for 
civilian production. With a skeleton administration in 
case emergencies arose, we could return to more effi- 
cient and more economical production under normal 
controls. 

We are still helping handicapped nations to develop 
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their economies, and we should also enable them to sell 
in world markets—an essential to financial soundness. 
Better distribution on a global scale must follow closely 
on expansion of manufacturing and agricultural econ- 
omies. This is no time for impatience nor for dogged in- 





sistence on specific demands but for unity on a basis of 
common agreement on a broad basis. 

The eyes of the world are focused on the United States. 
Division and strife would weaken our leadership at a 
time when weakness would be most costly to us. 


HOW ARE WE DOING: 


By JAMES L. McDEVITT 


Director, Labor’s League for Political Education 


OW are we doing on the po- 
litical front? Now that several 
important primary elections 

have been held, we have a little better 
picture of our prospects this year. 
Labor-endorsed candidates have not 
won in every instance, but there have 
been several important victories. For 
instance, we have been most fortunate 
in crucial Republican primaries in 
two Republican states. 

Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation contributed to the great vic- 
tory in the Maine Senate primary 
election. Liberal Governor Frederick 
G. Payne defeated anti-labor Senator 
Owen Brewster. The unions and the 
Farm Bureau Federation worked to- 
gether for the same candidate. Un- 
like the national organization, the 
Maine Farm Bureau truly represents 
the farmers. 

The A. F. of L. unions worked 
quietly but effectively in getting out 
their vote in the cities. The margin 
was small, but the victory was just 
as sweet, because Senator Brewster 
tried to make the alleged virtues of 
the Taft-Hartley Act the main issue 
in his campaign. According to the 
newspapers, Brewster’s defeat caused 
a crisis in Dictator Franco’s Washing- 
ton embassy. 

In North Dakota, Senator Langer 
faced bitter opposition in his pri- 
mary. But thanks in part to the com- 
bined efforts of the A. F. of L., the 
Farmers Union and the R.E.A. Co- 
operatives, Langer piled up the most 
astounding victory of his long career. 
The successful efforts of the North 
Dakota L.L.P.E. showed up immedi- 
ately, for the city vote was held even 
and Grand Forks actually returned a 
majority for Langer. 

Traditionally, liberal Republicans 
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Mr. McDevitt talks political education at session in Atlantic City. 


Beside L.L.P.E. chief is William Green and at left is George Meany 


such as Langer have lost the cities 
and carried the rural vote in North 
Dakota. Usually the rural vote is 
not all tabulated until two or three 
days after the election, but Langer’s 
vote in the cities was so impressive 
that his opponent conceded defeat at 
seven o'clock the morning after the 
election. 

Langer’s opponent had been a 
heavy favorite since he had never 
lost an election in four statewide 
races, three times for the Governor- 
ship and once for Congressman-at- 
large. 

In West Virginia labor’s good 
friend, Senator Harley Kilgore, came 
through with an overwhelming ma- 
jority. In November he will face the 
former Republican Senator, Chap- 
man Revercomb, who was defeated 


in 1948. Revercomb, viciously anti- 
labor, will have powerful financial 
backing. 

In California labor suffered a real 
loss when Congressman Clinton Mc- 
Kinnon lost in his bid to run against 
Senator William Knowland in No- 
vember. Knowland is best known 
for his amendment permitting unem- 
ployment compensation to be used as 
a strikebreaking club in the hands of 
unscrupulous state administrators. 
Knowland won both the Democratic 
and Republican nominations under 
California’s confusing cross-filing 
system, so he is assured of reelection. 
However, labor-endorsed candidates 
for the House and for the State Legis- 
lature did very well. 

In Virginia “Mr. Dixiecrat” him- 
self, Senator Byrd, was renominated 
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again. Union membership is small 
in that state, but the Virginia L.L.P.E. 
is one of the most active in the coun- 
try. Its efforts year after year should 
serve as encouragement to others in 
equally tough spots. Those who op- 
posed Byrd may not have tasted vic- 


ing a law in which ‘industry-wide” 
bargaining would be outlawed in most 
industries by requiring the employes 
in each separate company to choose 
their own bargaining agent. No un- 
ion official would be entitled to nego- 
tiate labor contracts for the employes 


tory, but they had the satisfaction of .of more than one company.” 


forcing him to campaign as he had 
never campaigned before. In_ his 
desperation, he repudiated his own 
position and embraced many of the 
New Deal measures he had previously 
fought in the Senate. 

The politicians are coming to real- 
ize that their actions are not going 
unnoticed. They are coming to real- 
ize that union members will not stand 
by and let them pick the pockets of 
average citizens while making con- 
cessions to special interests. 

When our L.L.P.E. units through- 
out the country cut down a reaction- 
ary candidate’s margin and make 
him spend money to get reelected, it 
makes him think twice before voting 
to hurt labor again. You don’t always 
have to defeat a man to convert him 
to friendship. 

We have good reason for needing 
friends in the next Congress. A few 
weeks ago Senator Taft was reported 
by the Wall Street Journal as favor- 


APPRENTICESHIP 


T IS generally conceded that the 

chief function of a labor union 

is the organization of the unor- 
ganized workers. Nothing has prece- 
dence over this function. This vital 
work is the heart of the labor move- 
ment. The old-timers of the labor 
movement have always felt that the 
organizational activity must be given 
first place. 

However, along with this funda- 
mental concept of labor, there has 
been a growing realization of the need 
for better labor-management relations, 
cooperation and understanding of the 
economics of the industry, including 
wages, working conditions and the in- 
troduction of new and competitive 
materials, 

In addition to these needs has been 
the rapidly growing necessity for 
greater emphasis on the development 
and maintenance of the skills of the 
trade. These skills are labor’s stock 
im traie. Any member of a craft or- 
ganizztion who does not possess the 
necessary all-around skill of a jour- 
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The effects of such a law are ob- 
vious. Master contracts would be 
outlawed. No business agent or in- 
ternational union could help out in 
negotiations with more than one em- 
ployer, so that the local plant com- 
mittees would have no assistance in 
facing the highest-priced legal and 
bargaining talent that management 
could import. It would be illegal 
for one union to help another. Our 
movement would be shattered into 
helpless local units, and wage-cutting 
would again become the means of cut- 
throat competition at the expense of 
the decent employers and their em- 
ployes. 

But the Wall Street Journal story 
carries a moral for every trade union- 
ist to remember this election year. 
The story says: 

“This November’s elections hold 
the key to what happens. * * * It’s 
still a good bet that Congress will 
wait for a clue from the voters this 


neyman is poor advertisement for that 
craft. 

These skills are best preserved and 
developed through bonafide appren- 
ticeship. In no other way can the in- 
dustry produce the quality journey- 
men necessary to perform properly 
the skills required in the trade. 

Since organizing is the heart of the 
craft labor movement, likewise its ap- 
prenticeship program is its lifeblood. 
Sincere joint cooperation of labor 
with management on the fundamental 
principles of training is necessary if 
these skills of the craft are to be per- 
petuated. Failure of the union and 
industry to maintain a sound appren- 
ticeship program for the development 
of competent craftsmen who take 
pride in their craft will only lead to 
loss of jobs for the union and loss of 
business for the employers. 

The shortage of skilled craftsmen is 
an established fact and one which has 
been of great concern to those of us 
who are closely connected with the 
national apprenticeship program. 


By W. 


fall before embarking on a drive 
against industry-wide bargaining.” 


We have been warned. If we fail 
to heed these words, then we will have 
nobody but ourselves to blame. There 
are some among us who are so faint- 
hearted that they are ready to get 
out of politics because at the moment 
we don’t have enough friends in Con- 
gress to get rid of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

All I can say is that Taft-Hartley 
is only the beginning as far as our op- 
position is concerned. They too are 
disappointed—because in their opin- 
ion Taft-Hartley isn’t tough enough 
on labor. We may have to keep on 
trying for a while yet before we suc- 
ceed in electing a liberal majority. 
But if we don’t keep trying, our ene- 
mies will not have to wait long to 
clamp much worse restrictions on us. 

As in war, you have to expect to 
lose some battles as the tide shifts. 
It is winning the all-important final 
battle that counts. 

The more A. F. of L. members 
there are who contribute their dol- 
lars to L.L.P.E. and the more there 
are who register and vote on Election 
Day, the more sure we can all be that 
final victory will be on the side of the 
working people. 


F. PATTERSON 


There is an answer to this problem, 
and that is the placing of greater em- 
phasis on local joint apprenticeship 
committee activity. Each joint com- 
mittee should survey its area and place 
the necessary number of apprentices 
in training immediately. 

The present ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen is quite liberal in most 
localities. However, the number of 
apprentices being hired is far less 
than is possible under the present 
ratio. In most cases no relaxation of 
the present ratio will be necessary. 
If industries are to meet their needs, 
positive action now, on the local level, 
is vital. 

While we recognize that a great 
deal of progress has been made in 
apprenticeship and in public recogni- 
tion of the need for such training, at 
no time can we feel that our work is 
done and the goal accomplished. 
Complacency is dangerous because a 
continuing supply of journeymen is 
necessary to keep the crafts from fall- 
ing far behind the demands for them. 
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Label Week Will Be D | (i ) 


By RAYMOND F. LEHENEY 


Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades Department 


EXT month Union Label Week 

will be celebrated across the 

nation. Union Label Week 
will start on Labor Day, September 1, 
and continue through September 7. 
Numerous activities are on the pro- 
gram for the observance of Union 
Label Week this year. 

Thousands of attractive posters, 
billboard signs, pictures and pieces 
of advertising literature have been 
distributed by the Union Label Trades 
Department to call the public’s at- 
tention to Union Label Week. Re- 
ports from every state in the Union 
and from all the provinces of Canada 
tell of a groundswell of union label 
interest. In many communities Labor 
Day ceremonies will be combined 
with the first day of Union Label 
Week. A long list of exciting events 
will keep Union Label Week rolling 
along in high gear until the final 
hour. 

Washington State is one example. 
The Union Label Week celebration 
there should be very interesting and 
successful. Extensive plans have been 
made by labor in Washington State. 
The program will cover the entire 
state. In the larger cities there will 
be billboards urging consumers to 
look for the union label, shop card 
and button. Cards will appear in the 
Seattle buses. There will be trailers 
on the union label in the movie thea- 
ters and shop window displays of 
union-made merchandise. 

At a luncheon to be held in Seattle 
a well-known labor attorney will 
speak. The program for Saturday 
night, September 6, will include a 
large banquet at which the Union 


Label Queen, chosen during the week, 


Mrs. Ida Dillon of the Seattle 
Label Council and Mr. Leheney 
flank Mayor Pomeroy of the big 
Pacific Northwest city. Mayor is 
holding his official Label Week 
proclamation as others read it 
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will appear in person. Radio and TV 
will be utilized during the seven days. 

Another state which is planning to 
do a big job with Union Label Week 
is Texas, The Wichita Falls Trades 
and Labor Council is arranging a 
Union Label Jamboree. The prod- 
ucts made by A.F.of L. craftsmen will 
be shown at the Labor Temple dur- 
ing the week. The eyes of Texans 
will be on the union label in towns 
and cities throughout the Lone Star 
State during the entire period of 
Union Label Week. 

Kentucky has no intention of being 
left on the backstretch. The gover- 
nor, the mayor of Louisville and the 
mayors of other cities are issuing 
proclamations to make Union Label 
Week official. A big parade and a 
picnic will be the main features of 
the Union Label Week celebration in 
the Derby city. It looks as if the 


union label will be a winner on all 
tracks in the blue-grass state. 

California again says “here | 
come.” Union Label Week will be 
observed in a very thorough way in 
the Golden State. Governor Earl 
Warren has issued a proclamation. 
At the State Fair he will present an 
exquisite trophy to the winner of the 
second annual Union Label Handi- 
cap. Mayors of many cities have is- 
sued declarations dedicating the 
seven-day period to the A. F. of L. 
cause. 

In San Francisco there will be a 
union label exhibition at the Labor 
Temple. In twenty-two booths vari- , 
ous kinds of merchandise bearing 
union labels will be shown. The num- 
ber of exhibitors participating would 
be larger if space were available. 

From Chicago comes the report 
that the Chicago Federation of Labor 
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and the Chicago Union Label League 
are cooperating to assemble an at- 
tractive exhibit of union label goods 
which will be placed in the lobby of 
the Public Library in downtown Chi- 
cago during Union Label Week. 
Governor Adlai Stevenson is ex- 
pected to issue a proclamation on Un- 
ion Label Week which will be given 
widespread publicity by the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor. Station 
WCFL, the labor-owned station in 
Chicago, will carry a number of an- 
nouncements and programs about 
Union Label Week. The mayor of 
Chicago and other mayors will issue 
Union Label Week proclamations. 
The celebration will be statewide. 
Baltimore, the great industrial cen- 
ter of Maryland, will have a tremen- 
dous rally to mark Union Label Week. 
Labor movies will be shown. Valu- 
able union label prizes will be 
awarded to lucky winners. Good 
speakers will be on deck in Baltimore 


and in other Maryland cities where 
there will be appropriate exercises in 
connection with the celebration of 
Union Label Week. 

Extensive preparations are also 
under way in Denver. On Monday 
night, September 1, the Denver 
Trades and Labor Assembly, in coop- 
eration with the Denver Union Label 
Council, will stage a dance. There 
will be interesting union label dis- 
plays. The mayor has issued a proc- 
lamation. Union Label Week will 
be an exciting event in the Colorado 
metropolis. 

Atlanta is on the ball, too. In the 
Georgia capital, Mayor W. B. Harts- 
field has issued a proclamation set- 
ting aside the period of September 1 
through 7 as Union Label Week and 
urging that “all citizens observe the 
week as a tribute to organized labor 
by patronizing stores and shops that 
feature the union emblem, and that 
distributors of union label merchan- 


dise display and otherwise feature 
such products during this special 
week.” 

Reports from all sections clearly 
indicate that Union Label Week will 
be one of the most successful and one 
of the most widely publicized of the 
annual events to date. 

Every trade unionist should help to 
make this year’s Union Label Week 
celebration in his own town a real 
success. There is a big job for each 
one of us to do. Union Label Week 
is important. It deserves the fullest 
support of every alert and loyal trade 
unionist. 

The union label idea, we must al- 
ways remember, protects good union 
wages and good union working con- 
ditions. Therefore, it is logical that 
we should push the union label idea 
—and there is no better way of doing 
that than through a good Union 
Label Week celebration in your own 
community. 


We Must Bestir Ourselves 


By JOSEPH M. JACOBS 


HE gains which labor has won 

in the past have resulted from a 

fervent conviction that union- 
ism is a way of life in which we can 
realize an ever-increasing measure of 
economic security, industrial free- 
dom and true liberty. 

Belief in the cause of organized 
labor has been a fighting faith in the 
battle for freedom. Among the most 
important battles in American history 
have been those in which the forces 
of organized labor have fought to 
defend themselves against greed and 
oppression. 

In the struggle against the forces 
of reaction, the men and women of 
labor have been confronted with ter- 
rorism, injunctions, mass discrimi- 
nations, blacklists, evictions, company 
guards and thugs, strikebreakers, 
spies and state militias. In fact, 
succeeding episodes of anti-labor ag- 
gression in American history have 
shown the extent to which man’s in- 
humanity to man has been employed 
in a continuous, unrelenting effort to 
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Counsel, Amalgamated Meat Cutters 


and Butcher Workmen of North America 


destroy our labor movement. Or- 
ganized labor has been subjected to 
continued attacks on other fronts. 
Anti-union legislation and anti-union 
judicial decisions have been used by 
the enemies of labor. 

The high point of practicing de- 
mocracy was achieved in the United 
States in 1935 when the Wagner Act 
was passed, recognizing the essential 
necessity for labor organizations in 
our democracy. The role of labor in 
our society was clearly recognized in 
the midst of World War II in a ring- 
ing declaration by the National War 
Labor Board, when it said: 

“The struggle of industrial workers 
to organize and win the reluctant 
recognition of legislative bodies, the 
courts and the corporations is the 
latest chapter in the democratic 
struggle of human beings for autono- 
mous organization around a great 
human need. The movement of 
working people against heavy odds to 
win a simple share in the control of 
their own lives is one of the great 


human movements of the last hun- 
dred years and is at the center of the 
struggle for freedom and democracy 
in our time.” 

In that statement is summarized 
the history of our American labor 
movement. The Wagner Act gave 
legislative sanction to the basic pro- 
position that the right of workers to 
organize and bargain collectively and 
the right to establish adequate union 
security ‘programs constitute the only 
sure foundation for industrial peace 
and the effective realization of the 
promise of American life. 

The Wagner Act was an instrument 
of democracy. Yet, in the aftermath 
of World War II, the Wagner Act 
was supplanted by the great Ameri- 
can tragedy known as the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

That law is more than an instru- 
ment of anti-labor aggression. It is 
a storm signal of future onslaughts 
by those who have continuously 
sought to destroy the labor movement. 

The Taft- (Continued on Page 30) 
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Oregon Labor Keeps Pace 





Progress Is Made Over Half a Century 


HE fiftieth annual convention 
Ts the Oregon State Federation 
of Labor, held at Seaside in 
June, took stock of the half century 
of achievement, relived in brief the 
history of the organization, took 
notice of the efforts that proved bene- 
ficial and noted some of the failures 
encountered. Proper tribute was paid 
the founders and those who followed. 
The slogan of the convention was 
“Fifty Years of Service.” 

Assessing the progress made by un- 
ion labor in Oregon, the delegates 
found legislative gains high on the 
list of things accomplished. Organi- 
zation efforts and the difficulties en- 
countered were reviewed, and the 
convention held that increasing par- 
ticipation in public affairs 


By J. T. MARR 


Executive Secretary, 
Oregon State Federation of Labor 


sults, some of the doubters halting 
their opposition in the belief that his 
plan was certain to fail, and that, they 
thought, would permanently end his 
agitation in the city central body. 
Harry visited various sections of 
the state and established many federal 
unions. Prior to the organization of 
these federal unions 95 per cent of 
Oregon’s union membership was con- 
centrated in the Portland area. It 
was Harry’s purpose to make the 
Federation truly representative of the 
state. His enthusiasm excited the in- 
terest of all workers in the state. 
Seventy-seven unions sent more 
than 180 delegates to the first conven- 
tion. This was an encouraging show- 
ing, for the state’s population, only 


400,000 at the time, was largely en- 
gaged in agriculture. By 1952 the 
seventy-seven unions of 1902 had be- 
come 592 locals, with the total mem- 
bership figure reaching toward the 
goal of 200,000. 

At the time the organizing con- 
vention was held at Portland, indus- 
trial unrest prevailed in Oregon and 
the nation. In the Portland area a 
strike of textile workers at Oregon 
City, twelve miles distant, was in 
progress. Portland laundry workers 
were winning a strike. A union of 
1,400 lumber mill workers had re- 
cently been organized and had won 
a strike for a wage increase of 25 
cents a day by the strategy of strik- 
ing one mill at a time. 





and civic activities has con- 
tributed to the high standing 
which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has attained 
throughout the state. 

It was recalled that the 
total membership of Oregon 
unions in 1902 was a mere 
12,000 or 13,000, as com- 
pared with the present total 
of more than 175,000. 

Organization of the Ore- 
gon State Federation of 
Labor occurred May 5, 1902, 
after a whirlwind drive for 
new members of existing 
unions under the direction of 
G. Y. Harry, a member of 
the Sheet Metal Workers. 

Brother Harry became the 
first president of the State 
Federation of Labor. For 
several months he had waged 
an agitation in the Portland 
Trades and Labor Assembly 
—now the Portland Central 
Labor Council—for organi- 
zation of a state body. His 
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agitation finally brought re- 
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Portland A. F. of L. is very proud of its spacious, debt-free Labor Temple 
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The author is at extreme left and at the other end is Oregon Federation President J. D. McDonald. 
Between them are Washington’s E. M. Weston, California’s Tom Pitts and Idaho’s E. F. McIntire 


A tight employer association of the 
lumber mill owners, organized soon 
after the strike, was able to abolish 
the workers’ strike gains when the 
union members, having gained their 
objective, became complacent. Within 
a year or two the union died and 
more than thirty years of struggle 
were then required to organize the 
workers in the Oregon lumber indus- 
try, then and now the industry em- 
ploying the greatest number of indus- 
trial workers in the state. 


_— FIRST convention of the Ore- 
gon State Federation of Labor 
mapped an economic, organizational 
and legislative program from which it 
has not had to deviate to this day. In 
the field of legislation it demanded 
the direct popular election of United 
States Senators instead of by the state 
legislatures. 

The convention urged amendments 
to the state constitution to establish 
the first initiative and referendum 
system of any state and called for 
direct popular primaries and the re- 
call of public officials. These reforms 
became known as “the Oregon Sys- 
tem.” Union labor in Oregon played 
a major part in this pioneering effort 
that mapped the path which some 
other states were to follow later. 

Early Oregon labor opposed child 
labor. the use of the injunction in 
industrial disputes and prison con- 
tract labor. It was the first state to 
adopt a little Norris-LaGuardia Act 
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after enactment of the national statute 
against injunctions two decades ago. 

Oregon labor did not make its 
gains without struggle. Nor should it 
be supposed that Oregon lays claim 
to being a top liberal state. Not- 
withstanding its leadership in the en- 
actment of progressive legislation in 
the early part of this century, Ore- 
gon is considered one of the most 
conservative states in the West. 

Labor’s progress in Oregon has 
been of the steady type. There have 
been no instant rapid gains or sharp 
declines. Only during the wars was 
there a departure from inching-ahead 
progress. 

World War I brought a sudden 
expansion in the shipyards. The de- 
cline was even more rapid than the 
expansion. In World War II the 
shipyards brought about the greatest 
increase in industrial employment 
which the state had ever experienced. 
Contrary to expectations, the closing 
of most of the yards after the war 
and the conversion of others to ship 
repair reduced the total volume of 
employment for only a short time. 

Peacetime industries expanded in 
Oregon and many small new indus- 
tries opened. The electrical energy 
which had been used in shipbuilding 
attracted larger industries, and these 
quickly absorbed a great deal of the 
manpower idled by the closing of the 
shipyards. Ali available electrical 
energy now is contracted, with other 
industries standing by to seize new 


power which will become available 
gradually as power dams under con- 
struction and planned are completed. 
It will be ten years before the pro- 
gram now planned has brought all 
this power into operation. 

It would require much longer were 
it not that the federal government is 
constructing the major part of the 
great electrical expansion which is 
beyond the ability of private enter- 
prise. In the end this is desirable for 
private enterprise, because the feder- 
ally supplied power will be sold to 
private manufacturing enterprises, 
with government cost being recovered 
through a long period of amortiza- 
tion. Its gradual availability offers 
hope that the growth of population 
will be equally gradual, which Oregon 
labor thinks is the desirable growth. 


RGANIZATION of the Oregon State 
O Federation of Labor fifty years 
ago did for the local unions of the 
state what the organization of the 
American Federation of Labor had 
done for the international unions in 
the 1880s. 

Labor organization in the state at 
that time was confined to a small 
area. There was great need to or- 
ganize all areas in order to make 
wages and working conditions uni- 
form. This was a slow process in 
Oregon, for small city employers and 
business generally resisted labor or- 
ganization. It has been a long strug- 
gle, and the unionization of Oregon 
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has not yet been fully achieved, al- 
though the larger and growing towns 
are gradually falling into line. 

There remain Oregon towns that 
aspire to metropolitan grandeur while 
striving to maintain the Nineteenth 
Century village concept of low wages 
and long hours. The State Federa- 
tion of Labor is assisting interna- 
tional unions in steadily breaking 
down the smaller town resistance. 

Thirteen years ago the State Fed- 
eration challenged the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce to enter into 
a teamwork program for the economic 
welfare of the city. The Chamber 
responded instantly. Out of this ef- 
fort have come relations that equal 
any in the United States in amity. 
Of course, not all business members 
of the Chamber participate, but the 
general effect has been gratifying. 
The Portland example has acted to 
soften opposition to labor statewide. 

The Portland Federation-Chamber 
setup became the foundation for a 
Labor-Management Committee which 
has functioned successfully in set- 
tling industrial controversies and pre- 
venting strikes. The committee main- 
tains an office and permanent staff in 
the central business district. It is 
financed jointly by unions and em- 
ployers. 

The total membership of Oregon 
A. F. of L. unions is 175,000. The 
population of the state is 1,500,000. 
Independent and other bonafide un- 
ions bring union membership in Ore- 
gon to perhaps 250,000, or more than 
16 per cent of the state’s population. 
Except for workers in agriculture, 
nearly half of the employed people 
carry. a union card of some sort. 
This showing is impressive when it 
is considered that Oregon is regarded 
as primarily an agricultural state. 
Oregon has 592 A. F. of L. unions, 
twenty-two city central councils and 
numerous statewide and local area 
craft councils. 

Reports of the State Unemployment 
Compensation Commission reveal that 
the number of covered industries is 
larger than at any previous time. 
While many of them employ relatively 
small numbers of employes, the total 
number of employes is above the all- 
time peak of the war period. 

If Portland now has fewer employes 
than it had during the war, other 
Oregon cities have more. Incidentally, 
Oregon leads the nation in average 
pay for production workers. 
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Oregon labor does not stand alone 





in its advance. All three Pacific 
Coast states have shown a rapid 
growth in unionization. Washington 
and California have more large indus- 
tries than Oregon has. The wider 
diffusion of Oregon’s smaller indus- 
tries keeps its relative union popula- 
tion even with or above California’s 
and Washington’s. 

For several years the Coast and 
Northwestern State Federations of 
Labor have maintained a close rela- 
tion through occasional conferences. 
Annual conventions of the California, 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho Fed- 
erations usually are visited by ofhi- 
cers of the others. 

Portland labor is justifiably proud 
of its Labor Temple. This is a six- 
story, debt-free building occupying a 
half block in the downtown area. The 
Portland Labor Temple is thought to 
be the largest and best appointed 
building for exclusive use of local 
labor to be found in the United 
States. When completed in 1921 it 
was believed that it would be ample 
for at least half a century, but with 


growth of union membership and the 
consequent need for expanded offic 
space, it became necessary for soie 
unions to find accommodations e|-c. 
where. 

Besides a number of privately 
owned office buildings that house un- 
ion offices, three crafts have acquired 
or built modern structures of their 
own. Two of them, the Boilermakers 
and the Steamfitters, have buildings in 
close proximity to the Labor Temple. 
The State Council of Teamsters has 
a commodious and elegant building 
on Portland’s populous East Side. 

In a number of smaller Oregon 
cities there are temples owned by 
labor. Among these cities are Salem, 
the state capital; Astoria, at the 
mouth of the Columbia River; Coos 
Bay, on the southern Oregon coast; 
Klamath Falls in the timbered Kla- 
math Basin, Roseburg and Medford. 

Due in large measure to the North- 
west’s possession of the continent’s 
largest water power potential and to 
the Pacific Coast’s position as front 
door to the Orient, Oregon is expected 
to show great industrial growth in the 
second half of this century. 

Oregon labor, with its policy of 
a steady pull, is confident it will keep 
abreast of the nation’s industrial and 
economic growth. It intends to keep 
pace in the forward movement of 
labor organization. 


Teachers Hold Convention 


PROGRAM to “stem the tides 

of reaction” was urged at the 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers in the keynote ad- 
dress delivered by President John M. 
Eklund. The convention was held at 
Syracuse, New York. More than 500 
delegates were in attendance. 

Mr. Eklund said the supreme issue 
today is “whether the schools are to 
remain free or become the captive of 
sharpshooting and articulate minori- 
ties with their definitions of Ameri- 
canism dominating and limiting the 
curriculum.” He pointed out that 
social and economic guarantees of 
social security, low-cost housing, 
minimum wage standards and the 
right to bargain collectively were con- 
sidered by the “hard core of reac- 
tion” as “creeping socialism.” 

Mr. Eklund said the public seemed 
“to be fully aware that the real crisis 
in the schools is in the dwindling of 


professional staffs and the low mo- 
rale.” 

Ten per cent of the staffs in elemen- 
tary grades and seven per cent in 
secondary schools leave the teaching 
profession each year, he noted. And, 
he added, there is a scarcity of stu- 
dents training for educational work. 

President Truman said in a mes- 
sage read to the delegates that “no 
single profession occupies a more 
critical position in the affirmative 
building of democracy than do school 
teachers.” The message added: 

“In the expectation that teachers 
will not fail their trust, and in the 
hope that the’ people of this nation 
will not fail those who teach, we can 
look to the future with confidence.” 

Secretary-Treasurer Irvin R. Kuen- 
zli reported that the union has 
reached the largest membership in its 
history in spite of attacks on union 
teachers in many cities. 
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Pastore: 


RoE. 

FE NHIS month Giulio Pastore, the 

William Green of Italy’s labor 

movement, quietly celebrated 
his fiftieth birthday, a date which 
highlights a long and remarkable 
struggle in behalf of the nation’s 
working population. 

What Giulio Pastore lacks in phys- 
ical stature—he is only 5 feet 4 in 
height—he more than makes up in 
personal courage and _ integrity. 
Blacklisted by Mussolini dur- 
ing the time of Italian fascism 
and jailed by the Nazis during 
the German occupation, this 
gray-haired, devoted champion 
of Italian trade unionism has 
never faltered in his tireless 
battle in behalf of labor and 
democracy. 

Today, as head of the Italian 
Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (C.I.S.L.), now some 
2,500,000 looms 
above all others as the greatest 
single threat to communism in 
Italy. 

Pastore has made it known 
that he faces two great tasks. 
One is to break the strangling 
grip that communism has had 
on Italian labor since the end 
of the war. The other job is 
to organize the country’s 5,- 
000,000 unorganized workers 
who approve and follow the 
democratic policies of the 
C.1.S.L., but who up to now 
have remained outside the fold due to 
lack of an aggressive organizing drive. 

Giulio Pastore has fought for the 
downtrodden and exploited workers 
ever since childhood, when he sweat- 
ed as a common laborer in a textile 
mill in Northern Italy. 

Born August 17, 1902, in Genoa, 
of a poor, working-class family who 
a little later moved to a textile town 
near Novara, Pastore at 18 was al- 
ready firmly entrenched in trade 
unionism, and in 1920 he was elected 


secretury of the Varallo Sesia Labor 
Council. 


strong, he 


Besides organizing workers, Pas- 
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Foe of Italy's Reds 


By SYD STOGEL 


tore also directed the Catholic week- 
ly newspaper Monte Rosa, in which 
he started his now-famous fight 
against exploitation of labor by Mus- 
solini’s rising Fascist Party. 

Two years later, in 1922, he was 
called to the industrial town of Bri- 
anza to act as an organizer for the 
Monza Trade Union Association and 
to edit the Catholic labor newspaper 
Cittadino. As Cittadino’s editor Pas- 
tore wrote such bitterly scorching 





Giulio Pastore is opposed to all dictators 


editorials against the Fascists that 
the paper was confiscated no less than 
sixteen times. 

Finally, immediately after the at- 
tempt against Mussolini’s life at 
Bologna in October, 1926, Pastore 
was put on the Fascist blacklist and 
thrown out of his newspaper post. 

After a period of hunger and want 
he finally was able to find a menial 
job as janitor of a bank. He studied 
night and day and soon won one 
promotion after another until he be- 
came cashier. Throughout this time 
he continued his clandestine trade un- 
ion activities and wrote for a weekly 


called /l Giraffa until the paper was 
suspended by the Fascists. 

Pastore came to Rome in 1935 to 
direct the technical office of the Cath- 
olic Action Society. In line with the 
Papal encyclicals on labor, he worked 
feverishly through Catholic Action 
to train the leaders of the future free 
trade union movement. 

In 1942, while the war was rag- 
ing, he rose to become a leader in the 
illegal Christian Democratic Party, 
working side by side with 
Alcide De Gasperi and direct- 
ing the party’s trade union 
section. 

When Mussolini fell from 
power on July 25, 1943, Pas- 
tore was ready for the battles 
to come in behalf of trade 
unionism. At that time he di- 
rected ‘the Agricultural Work- 
ers’ Confederation. During the 
Nazi occupation he went into 
hiding again and taught secret 
labor union courses at Herod 
College in Rome. 

It was during this period 
that Pastore began publishing 
the trade union newspaper, 
Conquiste del Lavoro, which 
today is the organ of the 
C.1.S.L. The Nazis, however, 
arrested him soon afterwards, 
and he was imprisoned until 
June, 1944, when the Allied 
armies liberated Rome. 

As soon as he regained his 
freedom Giulio Pastore re- 
turned to his active fight for free un- 
ionism. As far back as 1946 he 
recognized the new peril of commu- 
nism in labor and fought it ruthlessly 
and relentlessly. In the spring of 1947 
he was elected as a general secretary 
of the General Confederation of Ital- 
ian Labor (C.G.I.L.) 

For a year and a half Pastore bat- 
tled within the C.G.I.L. to prevent 
the Reds from taking it over and on 
October 15, 1948, he resigned to 
found the Free C.G.1.L. as an inde- 
pendent labor federation with no po- 
litical ties. In 1950 the Free C.G.1.L. 
was reorganized into the C.1.S.L. 
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Local of Pulp and Sulphite Workers sponsors this ball team. 








Boys play with remarkable skill 


Lébou NEWS BRIEFS 


bLocal 148, Auto Workers, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., has signed its first con- 
tract with the Allen Electric and 
Equipment Company. Highlights of 
the contract are union security, a 
grievance procedure, the check-off, 
seniority on layoffs, recalls, overtime 
and filling of vacancies, an excellent 
vacation program and an insurance 
program paid for by the company. 


bLocal 90 of the Carpenters, Evans- 
ville, Ind., has won a 15-cent hourly 
wage increase for 600 carpenters in 
Vanderburgh County and vicinity in 
negotiations with the Associated 
Building Contractors. 


bLocal 159 of the Plumbers, Contra 
Costa County, Calif., has won a 25- 
cent hourly wage increase. The in- 
crease will benefit some 700 plumbers 
and steamfitters in the county. 
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»Six A. F. of L. unions have negoti- 
ated a union shop agreement with 
the American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany in St. Louis. The pact provides 
wage increases for 1,200 employes. 
The unions involved are the Railway 
Carmen, Blacksmiths, Sheet Metal 
Workers, Machinists, Electrical 
Workers and the Firemen and Oilers. 


>Local 1676, Retail Clerks, has signed 
a new contract with the S. H. George 
Department Store in Knoxville, Tenn. 
The agreement provides for an in- 
crease in hourly wages of 12 to 30 
per cent, the 40-hour week and time 
and one-half for overtime. 


>Local 211 of the Auto Workers, San- 
dusky, Ohio, has won an extra paid 
holiday—Election Day—as a result of 
recent negotiations with the Industrial 
Nut Corporation in that city. 


bAn organizing drive by Local 251 
of the Ladies’ Garment Workers has 
brought two children’s dress firms, 
the Sipkin Corporation and Cuddle 
Teens, Inc., of Jersey City, into the un- 
ion fold. Wage increases, paid holi- 
days and health and welfare and re- 
tirement programs are among the 
gains won for the employes. 


>Two new locals of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers have been or- 
ganized in California. There are now 
twenty-five locals in the state. The 
new additions are at Redwood City 


and Daly City. 


>The Electrical Workers were the vic- 
tors in a recent N.L.R.B. election at 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
which serves forty-six counties in 
California. The contesting C.I.0. 
union was defeated, 3 to 1. 
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pLocal 436 of the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employes has negotiated a new 
contract with the Airport Lounge and 
the Hilton and Alvarado Hotels, Al- 
buquerque, N. M. The agreement 
calls for wage increases and addition- 
al paid holidays. Local 716 of Santa 
Fe has obtained a similar pact at La 
Fonda in that city. 


pLocal 1310, Carpet Layers, St. Louis, 
has won an increase in negotiations 
with the Associated Retailers. The 
new contract also includes a fore- 
men’s clause providing for 25 cents 
an hour above the regular journey- 
men’s scale. 


pThe Street Railway Employes in Los 
Angeles have defeated the C.I.O. 
Transport Workers Union for the 
right to represent employes of the 
Los Angeles Transit Lines. 


bLocal 452 of the Teamsters has won 
a wage increase of 15 cents an hour 
and other benefits for some 60 em- 
ployes of the Gates Service Company 
in Denver. 


bLocal 1048 of the Electrical Work- 
ers won an N.L.R.B. election held re- 
cently at the Radio Corporation of 
America plant in Indianapolis, Ind. 


bLocal 14 of the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employes has won a union shop 
election conducted recently at the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel in Denver. 


bLocal 342 of the Teamsters reports 
anew agreement with Weisfield’s in 


Seattle, Wash. A wage increase is 
provided in the new contract. 


bLocal 127 of the Painters, Oakland, 
Calif. has won a wage increase of 15 
cents an hour and a welfare plan 
worth 814 cents an hour. 


bLocal 1057, Linoleum Workers, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has secured a 
12%-cent hourly wage increase, ret- 
toactive to May 1. 


bLocal 642 of the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters has won a 15-cent hourly 
Wage increase and a 714-cent welfare 


fund at Richmond, Calif. 


The Lumber and Sawmill Workers 
scored s victory in a recent N.L.R.B. 
election, held at the Paragon Plywood 
Corporation in Crescent City, Calif. 
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bSt. Louis city electricians and help- 
ers, members of the Electrical Work- 
ers, ended a two-day work stoppage 
when the Civil Service Commission 
agreed to bring their hourly wages 
up to scales prevailing in private in- 
dustry. There were 120 men in- 
volved. 


bLocal 99 (non-professional em- 
ployes) and Local 211 (librarians) of 
the State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployes have won an appeal for a five- 
day week at the Minneapolis Public 
Library, Minneapolis, Minn. The 
shorter week will be continued until 
January on an experimental basis. 


>A Pacific Coast master shipbuilding 
agreement won by the metal trades 
unions in negotiations at Long Beach, 
Calif., provides an across-the-board 
wage increase of 15 cents an hour in 
all shipyard classifications, retroac- 
tive to July 1. 


PLocal 181, Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers, has signed a new contract 
with three Thompson’s restaurants in 
Louisville. The agreement provides 
for a six per cent wage increase, 
twelve days sick leave and three paid 
holidays. 


>Federal Labor Union 19635, Muske- 
gon, Mich., has negotiated a new con- 
tract with the Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Company, which calls for a 
17-cent hourly wage increase, a cost- 
of-living clause and three-week vaca- 
tions for 15-year employes. 
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Rent Controls Dying 


Rent controls expire Septem- 
ber 30 in all communities except 
those designated as critical de- 
fense housing areas unless the 
local governing bodies, before 
that date, affirmatively request 
continuation of controls. 

Millions of families will be 
compelled to pay higher rents 
after September 30 if the real 
estate lobbies succeed in block- 
ing action by the local govern- 
ments. If a local body fails to 
act, rent controls in that com- 
munity cease. Demolition of 
rent controls is one of a series 
of vicious provisions of the new 
Defense Production Act recent- 
ly passed by Congress. 











PDistrict 9 of the Machinists, St. 
Louis, has obtained a general wage 
increase at Ozark Airlines. The new 
contract clarifies a clause referring 
to shift premiums, which will now 
be included in all calculations of 
overtime rates, vacation pay and 


holiday pay. 


>The Office Employes, the Building 
Service Employes and the Operating 
Engineers in Los Angeles have ob- 
tained agreements with the City of 
Hope. The agreements, negotiated 
jointly, provide wage increases, the 
union shop and other benefits. 
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Three genial delegates at the Railroad Telegraphers’ convention 
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bEighty-five thousand workers in the 
lumber and sawmill industry in the 
Los Angeles County area have won a 
health and welfare plan. Unions par- 
ticipating in the plan are Local 2288 
of the Lumber Workers, Local 1407 
of the Lumber Workers, Local 420 of 
the Teamsters, Local 692 of the Team- 
sters and Local 235 of the Operating 
Engineers. 


bLocal 550 of the Millmen, Oakland, 
Calif., has negotiated a new contract 
affecting some 3,000 workers in the 
Bay area. The agreement calls for 
wage adjustments and a health and 
welfare plan. The plan will be paid 
for entirely by the employers and will 
cover the workers’ dependents as well 
as the employers themselves. 


bLocal 566, Cement Masons, Evans- 
ville, Ind., has won an increase of 15 
cents an hour in negotiations with the 
Associated Building Contractors. The 
increase, effective June 1, lifted the 
hourly rates for eight classifications 
of cement masons to a minimum of 
$2.32 and a maximum of $3.07. 


bLocal 356, Operating Engineers and 
Local 66 of the Grain Millers won an 
agreement with Ralston Purina at 
Battle Creek, Mich., calling for pre- 
mium pay for work performed on 
holidays. 


bLocal 1025, Retail Clerks, has won 
pay increases at two Kroger stores in 
Danville, Ill. The boosts are retro- 
active to January. 


PLocal 193 of the Iron Workers, 
Evansville, Ind., has won an increase 
in the hourly wage rate. 
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L.L.P.E. Director James L. McDevitt makes a speech in Colorado 





>District Council 14 of the Painters 
has obtained a pay boost for some 
14,000 painters in Chicago. Appren- 
tices will now receive 50 per cent of 
the journeyman’s rate during the first 
six months of apprenticeship. For- 
merly apprentices received 35 per 
cent. 


bLocal 587, Paperhangers, celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary recently with a 
banquet, floor show and dance in 
Philadelphia. The only living charter 
member, Cy Wampler, and other un- 
ion old-timers were honored. All 
members, their wives and guests re- 
ceived beautiful souvenirs. 


bLocal 3 of the Technical Engineers, 
Philadelphia, has won a 15 per cent 
increase for engineering employes of 
the Cochrane Corporation. The in- 
crease, which averages 23 cents an 
hour, is retroactive to last November. 


bLocal 48 of the Typographical Un- 
ion has completed negotiations for a 
new contract with the commercial 
printers in the Atlanta, Ga., area. 
The new pact provides an increase of 
14 cents an hour. 


>The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
has signed a union shop agreement 
with Pan-American Airways. The 
agreement covers 3,100 employes in 
clerical and allied occupations. 


PLocal 84 of the Electrical Workers 
has won an election held at Jackson 
Electric, Jefferson, Ga. 


bA 15-cent wage increase, retroactive 
to June 26, has been won by Local 
135, Roofers, at Phoenix, Ariz. 


PLocal 219 of the Retail Clerks at 
Belleville, Ill., has won wage increa-es 
for men and women employed by 
chain stores. The new minimum 
weekly rate for top-bracket men is 
$65.25 and for women it is $54.')4, 
Head clerks and produce clerks vet 
$70, and cashier-bookkeeper and head 
checkers receive $56.25. 


bLocal 282, Meat Cutters, has ob- 
tained better wages in a new contract 
with the Ocala, Fla., plant of Libby, 
McNeil and Libby. The pact includes 
a provision that employes should be 
called back to work by registered 
letters at the beginning of the plant's 
seasonal operations. 


bLocal 304 of the Retail Clerks, Ed- 
wardsville, IIl., recently conducted a 
get-together at which, for the first 
time in the local’s history, merchants 
and their wives and friends were en- 
tertained. The event drew the largest 
attendance of any affair ever held by 


Local 304. 


bLocal 683 of the Teamsters has won 
substantial pay increases and other 
benefits, including a health and wel- 
fare plan, for 900 dairy employes in 


San Diego County, Calif. 








For the Kids 


The name of Samuel Gompers 
has been placed on a swimming 
pool given by the A. F. of L. move- 
ment to Camp Rainbow, Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania. Underprivi- 
leged children are now using and 
enjoying the pool. Labor and ma- 
terials were contributed by the 
A. F. of L. building trades unions 
of Norristown in conjunction with 
the Norristown Central Labor Un- 
ion, under the direction of the 
Eastern Pennsylvania Conference 
of Central Labor Unions. 

Lewis G. Hines, A. F. of L. 
special representative, spoke at the 
dedication ceremonies. 

“The fact that most of our youth 
today enjoy the opportunity for 
recreation, largely free from care 
and drudgery, is in itself a tribute 
to the accomplishments of Gomp- 
ers and the trade union movement 
which he brought into effective 
being,” said Mr. Hines. “This op- 
portunity has not always existed. 
It did not exist in this country in 
the days of Gompers’ youth.” 

Camp Rainbow’s guiding spirit 
is Judge Harold G. Knight. 
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Peter McGuire as he looked in 


his prime. Speakers at the un- 
veiling were headed by Secretary 
of Labor Tobin and William 
Green. President M. A. Hutche- 
son of the Carpenters at right 











Peter J. McGuire Memorial Is Unveiled 


(Continued from Page 4) 


the first time on May 8, 1882, at a 
meeting of the Central Labor Union 
of New York. In 1894, President 
Cleveland signed an act of Congress 
making Labor Day an annual legal 
holiday. 

“On this day the hosts of labor 
shout their Hosannahs,” McGuire 
then said. “It is dedicated to peace, 
civilization and the triumphs of in- 
dustry. It is a demonstration of 
fraternity and the harbinger of a bet- 
ter age, a more chivalrous time, when 
labor shall be honored and well 
rewarded.” 

Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin 
said at the unveiling ceremonies that 
“today labor in America is better re- 
warded than the workers of any oth- 
er country at any time, and the con- 
tribution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to the American way of 
life can never be overestimated.” 

Mr. Green pledged that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor will keep 
on fizhting for the humanitarian 
ideals of Peter J. McGuire and that 
coming generations of unionists will 
carry on the work and expand labor’s 
goals according to their needs. 
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Secretary Meany stressed the need 
of political action to protect the gains 
made by labor from McGuire’s time 
tu the present. . 

“In dedicating this monument,” he 
said, “let us rededicate ourselves. It 
is up to us to carry on the great 
movement they founded. They fought 
and defeated the company spies, the 
company thugs and the company un- 
ions. They fought and won the bat- 
tle on the industrial front. We can 
and must meet the enemy and defeat 
the enemy on the political and legis- 
lative fronts.” 

Mr. Gray emphasized McGuire’s 
political advice to labor in 1898: 


“Vote for your friends.” If the 
workers of this country follow that 
advice in the November election, Mr. 
Gray declared, the Taft-Hartley Act 
and other anti-labor legislation can 
be wiped off the statute books. 

Mr. Hutcheson, who presided, in- 
troduced a grandson of Peter J. Mc- 
Guire, Vincent N. Caya, who drew 
the cords unveiling the $100,000 stone 
memorial. It comprises a statue of 
the pioneer labor leader against a 
background of Greek columns, above 
which is the inscription: 

“In Memory of Peter J. McGuire, 
Founder of the U. B. of C. & J. of A. 
and Father of Labor Day.” 

McGuire died in Camden, New Jer- 
sey, on February 18, 1906, at the age 
of 54. The monument was dedicated 
to him on the centennial of his birth 


in 1852. 


The Bill of Rights 


By William Green 


The Bill of Rights guarantees freedom to worship in accordance with the dictates 


of conscience, freedom of the press, freedom of speech and the enjoyment of the 


other basic liberties of our free American way of life. 


The Bill of Rights means much to the working people of our nation. 


The estab- 


lishment of our free trade unions is based upon the exercise of these rights. 
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We Must Bestir Ourselves 
(Continued from Page 21) 


Hartley Act undermines the institu- 
tional strength of American labor. 

It restores government by in- 
junction. It discourages self-organi- 
zation of workers. The individual 
liberty concept is used as a cloak 
behind which the collective bargain- 
ing program of American labor is 
completely emasculated. Under the 
guise of prohibiting secondary boy- 
cotts, the power and strength of our 
labor movement is being tragically 
restricted. Oppressive and restrictive 
infringements are imposed upon all 
of the traditional freedoms of asso- 
ciation which have characterized the 
growth of our labor movement. Un- 
ions are being shackled in their at- 
tempts to improve terms and condi- 
tions of employment for American 
workers. 

A great historian has written, 
“What is past is prologue.” Unques- 
tionably, American labor is con- 
fronted with the double evil of the 
continuation of Taft-Hartley restric- 
tions and the imposition of new re- 
strictions spelled out in various legis- 
lative proposals pending in Congress. 
Bills have been submitted which de- 


scribe new legislative oppressions and 
restrictions. These bills begin where 
Taft-Hartley left off. 

Labor must be aroused. American 
workers must view with deep concern 
the anti-democratic tendencies of 
these new legislative proposals. Ob- 
viously, in the battle for the preserva- 
tion of democracy American workers 
must become politically active under 
the auspices of Labor’s League for 
Political Education. By means of the 
ballot box we must eliminate from 
Congress those who would unjustly 
interfere with our right to fill the 
bread box. 

The right to vote must be used 
wisely so that only friends of democ- 
racy are permitted to return to the 
halls of Congress. If governmental 
emphasis is to be placed on Main 
Street rather than on Wall Street, 
American workers must register and 
vote for those who show proper con- 
cern for the people’s welfare. 

In our fight against communism 
and all other forms of totalitarianism 
the crusade of democracy can only 
succeed when the peoples of our coun- 
try and other countries throughout 


The Present Situation 
(Continued from Page 15) 


failure of American diplomats to real- 
ize that in Germany the Socialist trade 
union forces are the most permanent 
and solid bulwark against Communist 
and Soviet moves. And that Kurt 
Schumacher, leader of the Socialist 
Party, is one man in Germany who 
understands profoundly that there is 
no such thing as a German or Euro- 
pean problem which is not related to, 
dominated and overshadowed by the 
Soviet problem. 

The inability of American officials 
to understand these basic facts of 
life about the German Socialist Party 
accounts in large measure for the 
ability of the Soviets to remain a 
threat in Germany. This is true even 
though Stalin has committed error 
after error, thus preventing any Ger- 
man Communist successes. By the 
same token, Stalin’s blunders have 
permitted the democratic forces to 
survive, thus keeping alive the hope of 
an eventual democratic Germany. 
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As for the Communist Party policy 
in Germany, the explanation is to be 
found in the March, 1952, Soviet 
note to the Allies. The Soviet propo- 
sition lays the basis for a German 
Communist Party program along the 
following lines: 

(1) A unified Germany. 

(2) Rearmed Germany with a na- 
tional army. 

(3) Opposition to any integration 
of Germany into the European De- 
fense Community. 

(4) All-out campaign against Ade- 
nauer and the West while pursuing 
a Nationalist Popular Front line vis- 
a-vis the Socialists on one hand and 
the Nationalists on the other hand. 


ECENT provincial and communal 
R elections in Italy demonstrate the 
continuing, if not growing, strength 
of the totalitarian forces. Even though 
most of the elections took place in the 
South, an area known for its opposi- 


the world are convinced—not on), by 
theory but by action—that the hy. 
manitarian freedoms basic to human 
life can only be assured under that 
form of government which we cher. 
ish as a democracy. 

Our responsibility is not only to 
ourselves but to all of the peoples of 
mankind who look to the American 
way of life as their salvation in the 
world of tomorrow. To us from an 
era of chaos and bloodshed, they 
have thrown the torch of leadership 
which we must carry into the unex. 
plored pathways of tomorrow. 

The American people will express 
themselves through the voice of labor, 
Our labor movement has always de. 
manded the exercise of full respon. 
sibility by those who are empowered 
to guide the destiny of the nation. 

The future of America—indeed, 
the future of the world—depends 
upon the fulfillment of the democra- 
tic ideal, an ideal formulated in the 
earlier days of the American labor 
movement, which said that the tri- 
umph of labor is the triumph of our 
democracy. 

Our success in the achievement of 
the eternal blessings of liberty and 
security will be a message of salva- 
tion to all God’s children all over the 
world. 


tion to communism, the Communists 
and their allies maintained or slightly 
improved their position. 

On the other end of the political 
yardstick, the Fascists and Monarch- 
ists made tremendous gains. 

The democratic forces—Christian 
and Socialist—have lost votes. The 
trend away from a clear-cut Christian 
Democratic majority endangers the 
continuation of political stability in 
Italy. 

The national elections, which occur 
next year, will become a great test, 
and if the present electoral trend 
continues, the democratic forces will 
be in the very difficult and uncom- 
fortable minority position of fighting 
both fascism and communism. 

If there should be any kind of 
limited united action between the 
Fascists and the Communists, Italy 
will face chaos. 

The effects of such a development 
would not be confined to the borders 
of Italy but would have serious reper 
cussions on all Western plans in the 
Mediterranean area and in Western 
Europe, 
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The Situation in Indonesia 





FREE WORKERS FIGHT COMMUNISTS 


By HARRY GOLDBERG 


T HE working people of Indonesia 


are fighting to break Communist 

domination of organized labor 
in their country. Today the various 
wings of Indonesia’s labor movement 
are fairly well stabilized, the lines 
between them pretty definitely drawn 
and the pattern of their future devel- 
opment quite apparent. 

Earlier, however, there had been a 
complicated series of starts and stops, 
splits and mergers. Out of the turmoil 
the Communist-dominated trade union 
federation, SOBSI, emerged the 
strongest—but its position is being 
effectively challenged by Indonesian 
workers who are unwilling to be used 
by the Communists to serve the latter’s 
political purposes. At the present 
time non-Communist trade unionism 
is making genuine progress. 

A distinct non-Communist wing has 
developed in Indonesian labor. This 
has come about in two ways—by 
groups detaching themselves from 
SOBSI and by organizing from 
scratch. 

Indonesia has almost 3,000,000 
workers on the plantations and in the 
factories. How many of these workers 
are organized is difficult to establish. 

Plantation workers—rubber, sugar, 
coffee, tea, tobacco, palm oil—con- 
stitute the largest single section of 
organized workers in Indonesia. After 
them, in order of size and importance, 
come the oil workers, the transport 
and communications workers, the 
white-collar workers (teachers, gov- 
ernment employes, workers in export- 
import houses, etc.) and, finally, the 
workers in the country’s smaller in- 
dustries (printing, textiles, shoes, 
hotels and restaurants, motion pic- 
tures). At the bottom of the ladder 
are the unskilled workers. 

In almost all cases there are at 
least two unions in the field—one 
SOBSI (Communist) and the other 
non-SOBSI. In a number of fields 
one finds more than two competing 
unions. 

Indonesia’s trade unions are today 
in the initial stages of development. 
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A. F, of L. Representative in Indonesia 


There are very few national trade 
union organizations. The country’s 
most representative organization form 
is the local federation. Unions in 
important localities, such as Djakarta, 
the capital; Bandung, the most im- 
portant city of West Java, and Medan, 
the metropolis of North Sumatra, 
band together and pool their material 
and personnel resources. 

In addition to these local federa- 
tions of labor, there are various in- 
dependent local unions in Indonesia. 


OBSI, the Communist-dominated 

outfit, is the nearest thing to a na- 
tional organization. Communists nat- 
urally seek to extend their influence 
along national lines. SOBSI combines 
local federations and unions on Java 
and Sumatra, the two main islands of 
Indonesia, which contain almost the 
entire labor movement. Only a few 
small units exist on Borneo, Celebes 
and Bali. 

On the non-SOBSI side there is as 
yet no analogous national setup. The 
non-SOBSI groups at present are 
mostly local federations. However, 
some of the most important of them 
are feeling their way toward a fusion. 

If the effort is successful, it will rep- 
resent the biggest forward step yet 
taken by the more responsible sector 


of the Indonesian labor movement. 

Establishment of a national base 
by the non-Communist labor organ- 
izations would greatly increase their 
power to attract independent unions 
and even parts of SOBSI itself— 
which, despite Communist control, 
still is not a completely frozen organ- 
ization. 

Among the national unions in single 
industries, there are a few on both 
sides. SOBSI has its estates workers’ 
union, the largest single trade union 
in Indonesia. It is being challenged 
by the non-SOBSI estates workers’ 
union which, while markedly weaker 
than the SOBSI union nationally, has 
considerable strength in certain parts 
of the country, notably North Suma- 
tra. 

In non-SOBSI ranks is the powerful 
teachers’ union (Persatuan Gura 
Republik Indonesia), a 100,000- 
strong national organization which, 
significantly enough, has no SOBSI 
counterpart, This is one of the few 
cases in Indonesia where there is only 
one union in a given field. 

The oil workers and the railroad 
workers also have near-national status, 
but here, as in most cases, there are 
both SOBSI and non-SOBSI unions. 
These are pretty evenly matched in 
size at the present time. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Ralph Wright—Assistant Secretary 
of Labor—Our great movement of 
social and eco- 
nomic reform is 
going to go on. 
It must go on. 
There is still 
much to be done. 
We need a health 
program that will 
bring medical 
care within the 
reach of the poor and give impetus to 
the crusade against disease. We need 
to give farm workers the help and 
protection our laws now give to the 
workers in industry. We need an ex- 
panded and improved social security 
program, covering more and more 
workers. We need improvements in 
unemployment insurance. We need 
a Labor Relations Act that is fair 
and just to employer and employe 
alike—and not the vicious, anti-union 
and anti-American Taft-Hartley Law 
or state so-called “right to work” laws 
that deliver the workers over to the 
employers. We need all these things 
and many more if we are to make our 
American democratic concepts a com- 
plete and living reality in these United 
States. 





Nelson Cruikshank, labor adviser, 
Mutual Security Agency—It is vitally 
important to the 
whole program 
of building up 
military strength 
against aggres- 
sion that our al- 
lies in Western 
Europe get to the 
place where they 
are less depend- 
ent upon aid from this country. A 
program of military production, 
making maximum use of the man- 
power resources and the production 
resources of these European coun- 





tries, contributes greatly to that end. 
It is necessary, therefore, to provide 
for the manufacture of many military 
end-items in Europe—for the time 
being, with American assistance. We 
have developed a procedure, which is 
now accepted by the Department of 
Defense and the State Department, 
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that calls for the procurement officer’s 
taking into full account the advice 
and recommendations of the labor 
officers located in the European coun- 
tries. We recognize that the loyalty 
of working people cannot be bought 
with American dollars, whether these 
working people be in this country or 
in Europe. 


Daniel J. Tobin, president, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters— 
There is no one 
to blame for the 
condition in 
which we are to- 
day, sadly and 
badly divided, ex- 
cept the men of 
labor. The peo- 
ple who are look- 
ing to us—our 
great memberships—want unity in 
the ranks of organized labor. Big 
business and both political parties, 
on the other hand, want us to remain 
divided and fighting among ourselves, 
so they can use one side against the 
other. Of course, labor is making 
some progress. We are gaining in 
dollars and cents and better working 
conditions for the workers. But we 
could go farther much faster if we 
had one labor movement in America. 
Well, somebody is sure to say, “What 
are you going to do about it?” That 
is a natural question. I am going to 
fight for unity, and I am going to 
bring this matter to our convention. 
I am going to offer to make any sacri- 
fice, even to resigning my office, if it 
would be helpful in bringing about 
unity in the labor movement. I am 
going to do these things because I 
know that until we have unity, we 
will not get the just laws to which the 
multitudes of men and women of or- 
ganized and unorganized labor are 
entitled. And it is possible we may 
get worse laws. The enemies of la- 
bor may consider taking over our 
local and' national treasuries by taxa- 
tion. There is gossip in the cloak- 
rooms and at the five o’clock high- 
ball gatherings on that subject. Per- 
haps such drastic action would bring 
labor unity. But then it may be too 
late. 











President Truman—tThe interna- 
tional Communist movement, far from 
being revolut:on. 
ary, is the noost 
reactionary move. 
ment in the world 
today. It is vio. 
lently opposed to 
the freedom of 
the individual be. 
cause in the Com. 
munist system the 
state is supreme. It is equally opposed 
to the freedom of other nations be- 
cause in the Communist system it is 
Soviet Russia which must be supreme. 
Our national history began with a 
revolutionary idea—the idea of hu- 
man freedom and political equality. 
We have been guided by the light of 
that idea down to this day. The forces 
of Communist imperialism dread this 
revolutionary idea because it pro- 
duces an intolerable contrast to their 
own system. They know that our 
strength comes from the freedom and 
well-being of our citizens. We are 
strong because we use our democratic 
institutions continually to achieve a 
better life for all the people of our 
country. This is the source of our 
strength. And this idea—this end- 
lessly revolutionary idea of human 
freedom and political equality — is 
what we hold out to all nations as the 
answer to the tyranny of communism. 


J. Scott Milne—secretary, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
W orkers—Our 
government is 
made up of peo- 
ple — individual 
people — and it 
must continue to 
be governed by 
them and not by 
any particular or 
special group of 
people. And we’ve got to recapture 
that spirit of individual responsibility 
in government, and not only in gov- 
ernment but in our dealings with 
our fellow citizens. All of us, as im- 
dividuals, have got to treat our fel- 
low man with respect, treat him fair 
and square. And each of us must 
individually work to maintain this 
government of ours the way it was 
founded in 1776. Let’s. make this 
country the strong, free, decent coun- 
try it was meant to be and do our part 
toward helping the rest of the free 
nations of the world to that goal also. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


FOR WORK WELL DONE 


J OAN LESTER answered the tele- 
phone which ltad awakened her. She 
sounded sleepy as she said: 

“Hello! This is Joan speaking!” 

“Joanny, I’m sorry to call you so 
early,” said the voice of Marvin Stone. 
“We're leaving town in about an hour 
and I had to call early. Dad and 
Mother have to be in Richville by 
nine and at the last minute they de- 
cided I am to go along. Dad is 
attending the state meeting of his 
union. They’re having their seventy- 
fifth anniversary. 

“At two o'clock they are going to 
give service awards. If any of our 
Junior Unionists can arrange to come, 
I can see that you get in.” 

“You mean if we can get to Rich- 
ville?” asked Joan, still only half- 
awake. 

“Yes. Why don’t you try to round 
up some of the kids and drive over? 
It isn’t far, and if you get there by 
two it will be in plenty of time. I 
understand Dad and Mr. Wolfe and 
Mr. Farver and Dan Grace’s Uncle 
Tom and some more of our men are 
getting medals. Don’t you think you 
could arrange it?” 

By this time Joan was alert and al- 
ready mentally planning how the trip 
could be managed. 

“In case we can get up a party, 
where shall we go in Richville?” she 
asked. 

“To the Municipal Park. There 
will be banners and so forth to guide 
you, I’m sure. The services are to be 
in the auditorium. Try it, Joan. It 
will be mighty interesting. I have to 
hang up. Hope to see you later.” 

“Tl see what I can do,” the girl 
answered. “But don’t be disappointed 
if none of us show. up. Have a swell 
time, Marv. “Bye.” 

“What was it, Joan?” asked her 
mother. “Come in. Your father and 
I are awake.” 

Joan sat on the edge of her mother’s 


bed. 
“Marv called. His folks are going 


to Richville for his father’s union’s 
reunion.” 

“Say, that’s right!” cried Mr. Les- 
ter. “Let’s drive over ourselves. We 
could leave right after lunch. Want 
to, Mother?” 

“Yes, of course. How about it, 
Joan? Are there any friends you 
would like to bring?” 

“That’s what the conversation was 
about,” she replied. “Marv wanted 
as many of our group to come as can. 
Maybe we could get up a crowd.” 

“Let’s get busy, then,” said Mr. Les- 
ter. “Dress at once and we'll see 
what we can do.” And Mr. Lester 
tossed back the coverlet. 

With some suggestions by her fa- 
ther and some telephoning Joan 
rounded up four carloads of people, 
mostly Junior Unionists. 

It was almost two when the small 
caravan drove up to the Richville 
park. The Lester car was first, and 
Joan spied Marv, who was on the 
lookout for them. 

“We did pretty well,” she greeted 
him. 

“T see,” said he. “Mr. Lester, it’s 
great to have you people. I don’t see 
why we didn’t think of it sooner. Say, 
there are a lot of folks from home 
here.” 

He directed the group to seats in 
the hall. 

On the speakers’ platform at the 
front sat the grand president of the 
union and other officers. The stage 
was decorated with bunting and a 
huge American flag hung as a back- 
drop. 

A speaker was paying tribute to 
the men who had given thirty years of 
their lives to union service. The 
words of praise echoed through the 
hall. 

At the conclusion of his address he 
called the roll of the honored mem- 
bers. Marv was so proud of his father 
that he felt a lump in his throat. Wild 
applause greeted each man who was 
called. They moved to the front and 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


were ushered to the stage. Each one 
was presented with a gold medal and 
a certificate on which was written the 
citation: 

“For loyalty and trustworthiness 
through thirty years of service as a 
member of this, our union, we do 
hereby bestow upon you a medal of 
gold as a symbol of the esteem in 
which we hold you.” 

At the top was the date and the 
name of the recipient and at the bot- 
tom were affixed the names of the 
international officers. 

There were more speeches and spe- 
cial music after the awards were 
made. At five o'clock the meeting 
recessed until seven-thirty, and at six 
a hearty picnic supper was served by 
the ladies of the auxiliary. All of 
the guests were invited to partake of 
the meal. 

The young people who had driven 
over were not the only ones by any 
means. The sons and daughters who 
accompanied their respective parents 
were numerous. The young folks ar- 
ranged to get their food and eat to- 
gether at one long table, but there 
were so many they had to set up an- 
other. 

During the short time allotted them 
they made acquaintances and renewed 
friendships that had been started at 
other times. Naturally, there was an 
exchange of ideas, and new resolves 
were made for meeting during the 
fall and winter with Junior Unions 
in the various towns nearby. 

“Marv, I'll never tell you how much 
I’ve enjoyed this day,” said Joan. “I 
was ready to slay you this morning, 
but I’m blessing you now. I wouldn’t 
have missed this meeting for any- 
thing. It shows that years of associa- 
tions and labor are recognized, and 
that we do get some of our rewards 
in time to appreciate them.” 

“It makes me doubly proud to be a 
member of our Junior Union,” re- 
marked Marv. “What say you all?” 

“You bet,” was the response. 
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